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REPORT 

of the 

AD HOC COMMITTEE FOR EXTERNAL MARKETING 

I. INTRODUCTION 


Preliminary 

The Coir Board, at its meeting held on the 20th August, 
1954, appointed an JJd hoc Committee for External Marketing. 
The following members were nominated from the Board to the 
Committee:— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

00 ) 

(ID 


Chairman (Convener) 

* Vice-Chairman 
Mr H. Smith 
Shri T. V. Thomas 
Shri J. Murukandy 
Shri T. K. Divakaran 
Shri T. M. Antony 
Shri R. Krishna Aiyar 
Shri C. T. Jacob 
Shri Revi Karunakaran 
Shri B. V. Abdulla Koya. 


2. It was also decided that the Committee should include 
four other persons nominated from outside the membership of 
the Board. The following were accordingly appointed to the 
Committee: — 


(1) Mr. H. Bueler 

(2) Mr. J. L. White 

(3) Mr. K./Kesavan Nair 
(4.) Mr. K. Raman. 


3. The quorum for a meeting of the Committee was fixed 
at 7, of whom at least five should be members of thje Board. 

Terms of reference 

4. The Committee was directed to enquire into and advise 
the Coir Board on the policy to be adopted and the steps to be 
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taken in furtherance of that policy by the Board in carrying out 
the functions assigned to it under Sections 10, 12 and 13 of the 
Coir Industry Act. These functions, in relation to external 
marketing particularly, are : — 

(1) Promoting exports of coir yarn and coir products, 
and carrying on propaganda for that purpose - Section 
10 (2) (a). 

(2) Licensing exporters of coir, coir yarn and coir 
products - Section 10 (2) (b) and Section 12. 

(3) Improving the marketing of coir fibre, coir yarn 
and coir products in foreign countries and preventing unfair 
competition - Section 10 (2uf) 

(4) Licensing of warehouses and otherwise regulating 
the stocking and sale of coir fibre, coir yarn and coir 
products for exports - Section 10 (2) (i>. 

15) Control of export of coir fibre, coir yarn and coir 
products - Section 12. 

(6) Imposition of a duty of customs on export of coir 
fibre, coir yarn and coir products - Section 13, 

Questionnaire 

5. The Committee held five meetings, on 3rd September, 
3954, 19th March, 1955,25th and 26th May, 1955, 16th August, 
1955, and 20th September, 1955. At the first meeting the plan 
of enquiry was discussed and an exhaustive questionnaire drawn 
up (Appendix L. Copies of the questionnaire were issued to 
269 parties including Chambers of Commerce, Associations, 
Indian Embassies in Foreign Countries, individuals, co-operative 
societies, etc. Replies were received from only 22 parties A 
list of the parties from whom replies were received is appended 
(Appendix II. 

6. At the meetings held on 19th March, 1955, and 25th 
and 26th May, 1955, the replies received to the questionnaire 
were examined and conclusions formulated. Although only 22 
had replied to the questionnaire, the answers furnished were of 
immense value and required a careful analysis and a close study. 
The Office of the Coir Board has taken great pains in tabulating 
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these answers and furnishing copies of the tabulated summary 
to all members of the Ad hoc Committee for which the Ad hoc 
Committee’s thanks are due to the Secretary and his staff in no 
small measure. The report of the Committee was finalised at 
the meeting held on 20th September, 1955. 

Scope of the Report 

7. The Ad hoc Committee's work covers coir fibre, coir 
yarn, coir mats and mattings, coir rope and other coir pro¬ 
ducts. It becomes, therefore, necessary to deal with each of 
the items Separately as the problems relating to them vary one 
from another. This Ad hoc Committee has not included within 
its scope external marketing of coir rope because, in pursuance 
of the recommendation of the Ad hoc Committee for Coir Pro¬ 
ducts, a separate Ad hoc Committee for Coir Rope has been set 
up which deals with all the problems relating to coir rope, in¬ 
cluding external marketing. The findings and recommendations 
of this Ad hoc Committee, therefore, cover only coir fibre, coir 
yarn and coir products (excluding coir rope) 

8. This Ad hoc Committee is fortunate in having had the 

benefit of the reports of the Ad hoc Committees constituted by 
the Board for Coir Products, for Coir Yarn, and for Internal 
Marketing. In addition to those reports, the work of the 
Ad hoc Committee has been facilitated by the following official 
reports: — ' 

'I) Report of the Board of Conciliation of Trade Disput¬ 
es in the Mats & Matting Industry, 1938 (George 
Committee Report) - (Government of Travancore). 

(2) Report of the Panel on “Coir Rope, Cordage and 
Other Fibre Industries”, 1945 (Government of India). 

(3) Report of the Unemployment Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Government of Travancore, 1948 
(Smith Committee). 

9. Those official reports have dealt with many important 
problems which have confronted the industry for a very long 
time. Two of those reports, namely (1) and (3) above, related 
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only to the Travancore State. This Ad hoc Committee has, 
therefore, to make such use of the information as is available 
in those reports regarding the Travancore- Cochin State and 
collate information regarding the entire Malabar Coast also 
where coir industry is carried on on a large scale. It has also to 
take into consideration questions relating to other parts of 
) ndia where potentialities for the development of the industry 
exist. 

II. COIR FIBRE 

10. The total production of coir fibre in India has been 
estimated by the Ad hoc Committee for Internal Marketing at 
1,30,000 tons. But the export of coir fibre as such forms only 
a very small part of the production. Pre-war annual average 
of exports of coir fibre (1935-36 to 1939-40) amounted to ap¬ 
proximately 480 tons whilst the post-war average has shown an 
increase, the post-war annual average exports (1946-47 to 
1953-54) being 577 tons. A statement showing the export of 
coir fibre from the Malabar Coast Ports to foreign countries is 
appended (Appendix III. It will be seen from the statement 
that India’s principal markets have been Belgium, France, Italy 
and Greece among the European Continental countries and the 
United Kingdom. In 1935/36, out of a total export of 325 
tons, the United Kingdom had imported 126 tons, Belgium 
36 tons approximately, Italy 9 tons, France 99 tons, and Greece 
15 tons. In 1953/54, out of a total of 674 tons, the United 
Kingdom imported 37 tons approximately. Belgium 14 tons, 
Italy 525 tons and Greece 10 tons. It will be seen from 
these figures that Italy has expanded her imports very largely 
and it is understood that the fibre is being used by her in the 
manufacture of Olive oil filters. 

11. The external marketing of coir fibre, therefore, does 
not cause for the present any serious problem to India. The 
question has, nevertheless, to be studied irt relation to other 
Countries which produce coconut fibre for the world’s markets. 
The only important producers of coir are India and Ceylon, 
although coconut cultivation is done ori an extensive scale in 
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the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya and other countries also, 
besides India and Ceylon. Besides India, Ceylon is the only 
other country which is mainly interested in the export of coir 
fibre. No accurate estimate of production of coir fibre in 
Ceylon is available, but statistics of exports from Ceylon are 
available. In 1938, Ceylon exported 10,815 tons of coir bristle, 
but exports decreased during the immediate post-war period, 
but rose again in 1951. The following is the comparative posi- 


tion relating to the export of coir bristle from Ceylon during 

the past five years:- 

Export of Coir Bristle 


from Ceylon 

1938- 

\ 10,815 tons 

1950 

8,928 „ 

1951 

12,148 „. 

1952 

10,878 „ 

1953 

14,550 „ 

1954 

15,000 „ 

(Source Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Reports) 

12. Ceylon also exports mattress fibre which forms an 

important item in Ceylon’s export of coir. The total quantity 
exported by Ceylon during 1938 was 24,778 tons. There has 

been a spectacular increase 

in the exports during the post-war 

period The following is 

the comparative position of exports 

of mattress fibre from Ceylon during the past five years. 

1938 

24,778 tons 

1950 

43,697 „ 

1951 

47,028 „ 

1952 

37,172 „ 

1953 

49,430 „ 

1954 

53,800 „ 


(Source: Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Reports) 


13. It will be seen form the above figures that the total 
output of coir fibre of Ceylon entering the world’s markets was 
approximately 35,000 tons in 1938, which has increased to 
98,800 tons in 1954. 
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14. Against 68,800 tons of coir fibre exported by Ceylon, 
India’s exports in 1953/54 amounted only to 674 tons. This 
shows the very small interest that India has in the export of coir 
fibre as such. There is very good reason for this. Bristle fibre 
which is coarse and somewhat thick is used in the manufacture 
of brushes and brooms. This fibre does not lend itself to be 
spun into coir yarn which in turn is used largely in the manu¬ 
facture of ropes and mats and mattings and also for other agri¬ 
cultural and domestic purposes. Likewise, mattress fibre is short 
in staple and does not also lend itself to be spun into coir yarn. 
It is therefore used in mattresses or as substitutes for horse hair 
in the upholstery trade. The coir fibre produced in India is 
generally of superior quality with sufficient length of staple and 
softness so that it is easily spun into coir yarn. Spinning of 
coir yarn in india, especially along the West Coast, is an exten¬ 
sive cottage industry and provides a means of subsistence for a 
few lakhs of people. When, therefore, the fibre which is pro¬ 
duced in India can be more usefully and profitable emplojed, it 
is obvious that India is not at present interested in the export 
of coir fibre fit for spinning into yarn. But in the States of India 
where coconut palm grows plentifully and potentialities for 
development of the coir industry exist but have not been ex¬ 
ploited fully, it is possible to develop the production of coir fibre. 
It may be that in those areas natural facilities for the retting of 
the husk which makes the fibre soft and capable of being spun 
into yarn, do not exist. In those places, the possible line of 
development is for the extraction of bristle fibre and mattress 
fibre as is being done in Ceylon. The yid hoc Committee en¬ 
visages the strong possibility of this development, and when it 
happens, India may have surplus bristle fibre and mattress fibre 
to export. 

15. There are, however, certain matters of policy which 
have to be considered in connection with coir fibre even though 
our present export of this commodity forms only a very insigni¬ 
ficant proportion of the total world trade in coir fibre. Firstly, 
whereas the total average pre-war exports of coir fibre amounted 
only to 480 tons per annum, the post-war average has amounted 
to 577 tons. In quantity, this is comparatively small, but the 
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percentage of increase is substantial. It shows that there is a 
demand for our fibre in foreign markets. The difficulty to the 
coir industry can arise only when exports of coir fibre as such 
increase to such an extent as will become a danger to the spin¬ 
ning industry in India. No such development in the foreign 
market is anticipated, but it is possible that the countries which 
import sisal fibre and convert it into yarn by mechanical process 
may likewise import coir fibre of spinning quality and convert 
it into coir yarn. It is said that coir fibre does not easily lend 
itself to be spun into coir yarn by mechanical processes. It 
must be one of the duties of the Research Department of the 
Coir Board to examine this position. If through scientific pro¬ 
gress it becomes possible to spin coir fibre into coir yarn by 
mechanical process, and exports of coir fibre for this use in¬ 
crease, it can then be a source of danger to the economy of India. 
It is only in this context that developments have to be watched 
from time to time The Ad hoc Committee fcr Internal Market¬ 
ing has stated that though the export of coir fibre from India is 
not significant, it is not in the interests of the c«\r yarn industry 
in India to encourage the export of coir fibre which is fit for 
being spun into coir yam. This jdd hoc Committee entirely 
agrees with this view of the jid hoc Committee for Internal 
Marketing and recommends that the position of exports of coir 
fibie and the end uses of fibre should be carefully watched by 
the Coir Board and periodically examined. 

With a view to enabling the Coir Board to watch the 
situation carefully and exercise control if it becomes necessary, 
all exporters of coir fibre should be licensed by the Coir Board 
and no export should be permitted except under a licence issued 
by the Coir Board. The scheme of licensing should be on 
similar lines as the scheme outlined for coir mats and mattings 
which is appended to this report (vide Appendix XI). 

III COIR YARN 

India’s Export Trade 

16. India’s trade in coir yarn has great antiquity. It has 
been known to Arabs and probably even to early Romans and 
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all other nations who traded with India in the past, Coir yarn 
has been extensively used in the building of dhows and every 
sea-faring nation has been, therefore, interested in this material. 
It has been found to be of great value chiefly because of its 
resistance to moisture. In fact, salt water helps to preserve it. 

17. During the past hundred years or more, coir yarn 
has come into greater prominence and its uses have become 
more and more variegated. In India, whilst it is commonly 
used for lashing and other domestic purposes, its industrial 
uses are in the manufacture of ropes and cordages and of mats 
and mattings. In foreign countries, the uses have been similar. 
Large quantities are consumed for agricultural purposes, e. g., 
hops-growing, and also for industrial purposes as rope-making 
and manufacture of floor coverings. Now-a-days, it is said to 
be used as a substitute for hemp in some types of cordage. It 
is claimed that coir rope is superior to sisal cordage for certain 
special purposes. But in general, it is considered to be 
inferior and, under normal conditions, will not be able to 
compete in quality with manilla or hemp. Perhaps research in 
this direction can prove that coir can establish its quality with 
manilla hemp because of its resistance to moisture. Of course, 
questions on relative breaking strength, suppleness, etc., would 
arise, and these are matters which have to be studied by the 
Research Section of the Coir Board. 

18. The larger use of coir yarn in some of the importing 
countries is in the manufacture of coir floor coverings. No 
exhaustive study has been mabe by India as a producing 
country in the end uses of coir yarn and this Committee 
recommends that an early marketing, survey in the consuming 
countries be made. 

19. From the information available to this Committee, 
the end uses can be indicated in respect of certain countries 
which are importing coir yarn. Japan imports coir yarn 
entirely for the manufacture of fishing nets. Countries on the 
west coast of America use coir yarn for agricultural purposes. 
Countries on the east coast of that Continent use about 30 per 
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cent of the yarn imported in the manufacture of floor coverings 
and the balance for other purposes. On the other hand, a 
fairly large quantity of coir yarn imported into the United 
Kingdom and almost the entire quantity imported into Holland, 
Germany, Italy and other Continental countries of Europe, is 
utilised in the manufacture of floor coverings. In this respect 
purchases by Holland, Germany and the United Kingdom, are 
of special significance. North European countries, which were 
importing coir mats and matting before the war, are now 
buying increasing quantities of coir yarn which seems to indi¬ 
cate that, since the war, these countries are also developing 
manufacture of coir floor coverings. It is stated that Holland 
and Germany, which are the principal countries in the Conti¬ 
nent manufacturing coir floor coverings, are also suppliers to 
other European countries, the U. S. A., Canada, etc. There 
are no statistical data about their export trade and local con¬ 
sumption, but the increased off-take of coir yarn by the Conti¬ 
nental countries since the war lends support to this view. 

Coir Yarn Exports 

20. A careful study of the statistical position relating to 
the exports of coir yarn out of India, mainly from the Malabar 
Coast %>rts including Alleppey and Cochin, Will reveal that, on 
an average, 45,000 tons of coir yarn are being exported every 
year. A statement showing the exports of coir yarn during the 
pre-war period and the post-war period from the Ports of the 
Malabar Coast is appended (Appendix IV). Exports from other 
ports are practically non-existent. It will be seen therefrom 
that the average exports during the five pre-war years amounted 
to approximately 40,700 tons. During the post-war period, the 
average exports have increased to 46,400 tons, i. e., approxi¬ 
mately 14 per cent increase. 

21. The countries which import coir yarn from India are 
mainly the United Kingdom, all West European countries, the 
U. S. A., Canada, Australia, Japan and Burma. From the 
statement (Appendix IV) showing the distribution of exports of 
coir yarn from India to various countries, if the off-take by 
individual countries is studied, it will be found that Holland 
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tops the list. Imports of coir yarn by Holland have by no means 
been steady either during the pre-war period, or during the 
post-war period. But during the latter period, it has been mar¬ 
kedly unsteady. During the pre-war period, the average im¬ 
port had been approximately 5,045 tons. During 1946/47, it 
tell to about 2,290 tons, but in the following year, it went up 
to 9,332 tons and in 1950/51 it reached a peak of approximately 
14,345 tons. The fall in 1951/52 was precipitous and exports 
almost reached the pre-war level, but during the succeeding two 
years, imports by Holland rapidly recovered. During 1953/54, 
the quantity imported by Holland touched 12,445 tons. 

22. Next in importance is the United Kingdom. During 
the pre-war period, 1935/36 to 1938/39, the off-take by the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom had shown greater steadiness and averaged 7,100 
tons per year. During the post-war period, there was a short 
spurt in buying. In 1946/47, imports by the United Kingdom 
amounted to 12,012 tons which rose in the subsequent year to 
about 14,050 tons. That was the peak purchase by the United 
Kingdom during the entire post-war period till the present time. 
From 1948/49, imports by the United Kingdom of coir yarn 
fell rapidly and were only 7,4C0 tons in 1952/53, but 1953/54 
witnessed a small improvement, i e. ( 8,COO tons. 

23. Germany comes next in importance. During the pre¬ 
war period, Germany had taken the first rank among the 
importers of coir yarn. In 1935/36, the off-take by Germany 
amounted to 8,220 tons. On an average, her imports in the 
pre-war period, 1935/36 to 1938/39, can be put down at 8,970 
tons a year. In the post-war period, because of the political 
set-up after the war, trade between India and Germany was 
very much restricted, but purchases started from 1948/49. In 
1949/50, Germany’s off-take of coir yarn reached 9,360 tons 
approximately, but in the succeeding two years her imports de¬ 
clined and was only about 7,260 tons in 1951/52. Imports by 
Germany rose again to 9,612 tons in 1952/53, and to 9,470 tons 
during 1953/54. 

24. During the pre-war period, Belgium was an important 
buyer of coir yarn although her position was far less important 
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than the three countries mentioned above. She used to pur¬ 
chase about 3,500 tons on an average per annum during the 
period 1931/32 to 1933/34, but her purchases began to drop 
from 1934/35 and maintained an average of some 2,700 tons till 
the outbreak of the war. Subsequent to the war, however, the 
off-take by Belgium had fallen. In 1953/54, her off-take was 
only about 980 tons. This may be ascribed to the customs 
union of Benelux countries. 

25. France, among the European countries, had also been 
buying from India varying quantities of coir yarn which more 
or less followed the same course as Belgium during the pre-war 
period. During the post-war period, however, France’s off-take 
has improved and has reached 4,200 tons during 1953/54. On 
an average, during the post-war period, import by France has 
been in the region of 3,000 tons. 

26. Italy has also been importing coir yarn from India. 
During the pre-war period, she has been importing approxi¬ 
mately 2,500 tons per annum, but during the post-war period, 
her off-take has substantially increased and in 1953/54, it stood 
at 4,600 tons approximately. 

27. Another Continental country which is purchasing coir 
yarn direct from India is Switzerland. Although during the year 
immediatley following the war (1946/47), Switzerland’s off-take 
was about 760 tons, her imports had shown variation and drop¬ 
ped to about 500 tons during 1952/53, but rose again to about 
1,200 tons in 1953/54. 

28. Other Continental countries have been purchasing coir 
yarn from India and their total off-take which was about 1,500 
tons during 1931/32, rose to about 3,450 tons in 1938/39. During 
the post-war period, there has been a clear tendency towards 
increased off-take which reached a peak of 6,230 tons approxi¬ 
mately in 1950/51. Their present off-take may be put down as 
5,000 tons. 

29. The United States of America and Canada were in the 
picture before the war with a combined off-take of approxi¬ 
mately 2,300 tons during the immediate pre-war years. During 
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the years 1946/47 to 1949/50, however, their average off-take 
rose to over 3,200 tons. It rose again to about 4,300 tons in 
1950/51. Since then, purchases by the United States and Canada 
have been falling. During 1953/54, the total off-take has beep 
in the region of 2,300 tons only. Australia and Newzealan^ 
come next. Imports by these countries had been steady both 
during the pre-war period and the post-war period. The average 
off-take has been approximately 600/700 tons. Among other 
foreign countries may be mentioned, Africa and Japan. Sub¬ 
stantial shipments of coir yarn were being made to Karachi and 
Rangoon which were part of India formerly. 

Need for Market Survey 

30. In the preceding section, it is stated that the end uses 
of coir yarn in the importing countries are many — from 
domestic and agricultural purposes to industrial uses, but that 
we have no precise information as to how much of the yarn 
imported is used Jbr agricultural and other purposes and the 
proportion used for industrial purposes such as manufacture of 
floor coverings and ropes. This Committee recommends that a 
market survey should be undertaken immediately. A delegation 
of the Coir Board visiting those countries would be most useful. 
Endeavour may first be made through the existing trade organisa¬ 
tions of the Government of India to collect the necessary data. 
A special questionnaire may be issued to our Trade Representa¬ 
tives abroad who should be requested to collect the information 
and make them available to the Board. 

Price Movements 

31. The Ad hoc Committee for internal Marketing has 
dealt with the subject of price movements in its report (para¬ 
graphs 33 to 42). It is stated that the price of coir yarn has 
been subject to sharp fluctuations, particularly after the war. 
These fluctuations are not attributed conclusively to uneven 
nature of demand. That Ad hoc Committee has observed that 
the external price of coir yarn more or less determines the 
internal price. Those conclusions of that Jld hoc Committee 
are based on the price movements during the post-war period. 
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This Ad hoc Committee wishes to pursue the consideratioi 
which the Ad hoc Committee for Internal Marketing has giver 
to the subject. Without obtaining a full picture of the prict 
movement of coir yarn and the force of competition froir 
other fibres, the Coir Board may not be in a position to la) 
down its future policy in regard to India’s export trade in coir 
yarn. 

32. It has been noted that price of different varieties ol 
coir yarn moves more or less parallel to the price of Anjengo 
Superior. Prior to the war, taking Superior Anjengo, there 
had been no violent price fluctuation in the local market. The 
attached statement (Appendix V) gives the highest and lowest 
and average annual prices of “Anjengo Superior” during the 
pre-war period and the post war period. That statement will 
show generally that during the pre-war period, there have been 
no violent fluctuations; this is evident from the fact that the 
averages have 'been nearer to the highest. During the years 
1934/35 to 1936/37, the prices have been moving on an axis 
of Rs 200/- per ton, the only sharp movement upward having 
taken place in January 1937, when it reached Rs. 276/- per 
ton. Prices dropped again to normal and maintained an even 
position during the rest of the year. Prices moved up again to 
Rs, 266/- per ton during August 1937, but that rise was only 
for a short period. But for these fluctuations, it could be seen 
that the prices have been stable. 

33. The post-war period, however, presents an entirely 
different picture. As the Ad hoc Committee for Internal 
Marketing has stated, the post war period has been marked by 
total instability. The difference between the highest and the 
lowest and the average has : been very marked as the appended 
statement (Appendix V) will make it clear. From the begin¬ 
ning of January 1946, the upward movement was sharp, prices 
moving steadily onward till they reached Rs. 1,250/- appro¬ 
ximately per ton. The prices during the subsequent year 
1947/48 have moved up and down, but not violently. From 
November 1949, however, prices again began to fluctuate very 
violently and, after a drop of about Rs. 200/- per ton, towards 
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the end of November, they rose again to the high level of 
Rs. 1,550/- per ton between February/March, but dropped 
suddenly to Rs. 1,200/- per ton in the middle of April, but 
equally sharply rose again to Rs. 1,450/- per ton in the middle 
of May, but dropped again to Rs 1,250/- per ton towards the 
close of June. 1950/51 was a hectic year the prices having 
touched nearly Rs. 2,000/- per ton in March 1951, the highest 
ever reached, and in 1951/52, i. e., from July 1951, the fall had 
been precipitous from month to month and reached as low as 
Rs. 850/- per ton in April 1952. During the subsequent two 
years, 1952/53 and 1953/54, prices may be described as com¬ 
paratively stable. During 1954/55, prices have followed those 
of 1953/54 till January, 1955, when there was again a small spurt- 
Towards the end of January, the prices reached Rs. 1,160/- per 
ton. It rose again to Rs. 1,200/- per ton towards the end of 
February, but began to decline gradually to the level of prices 
which obtained before January, namely, Rs 1,060/- per ton. 
Taking the prices of the past three years, it may be reasonable 
to anticipate stabler conditions, provided they are not upset by 
international situations affecting the general supply and demand 
of other industrial fibres. 

Coir Yarn and other Industrial Fibres 

34. The statement (Appendix V) gives also the prices of 
other industrial fibres with a view to a comparison being made 
between the movement of prices of coir yarn (Anjengo Superior) 
in relation to East African Sisal, Manila and Jute which 
are among the principal fibres reacting on the prices of coir 
yarn and other hard fibres. A close examination of this state¬ 
ment will show that the prices of coir yarn (Anjengo Superior) 
have generally moved with the world prices of the other hard 
fibres. In order to assess the position of coir yarn amongst the 
other industrial fibres, another statement (Appendix VI) show¬ 
ing the production of the main industrial hard fibres is also ap¬ 
pended. There are also man-made fibres such as paper twine 
with which coir has to compete, but of these we have no 
authentic information. It must be noted that the prices given 
in Appendix V for Sisal, Manila and Jute are for fibres and not 
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plentiful labour available in India, but this may itself prove to 
be of advantage to her. Not being faced with problems of 
surplus labour and unemployment, Ceylon might be in a better 
position to adopt modern methods of production and offer 
India serious competition. Recently, a trade delegation visited 
the United Kingdom and the Continent with a view to expand¬ 
ing Ceylon's coir industry. This Ad hoc Committee has therefore 
every reason to believe that Ceylon can develop into a potential 
rival to our industry in India. 

38. The 3?d hoc Committee for Coir yarn and the 5?d hoc 
Committee for Internal Marketing have dealt with the produc_ 
tion of coir yarn in India and also the marketing methods. 
The two Jld hoc Committees have drawn special attention to 
the presence in the coir yarn trade in India of a multiplicity of 
middlemen and chaotic conditions of marketing affecting the 
small units of production. The two SZd hoc Committees have 
also suggested improvements in methods of marketing, with a 
view to securing for the cottage workers in the industry higher 
remuneration and more evenness of employment and general 
prosperity to the industry as a whole. It is not intended here 
to traverse the ground, but this J¥d hoc Committee wishes to 
link up the points with external marketing, as marketing in 
India and marketing outside India form one continuous chain, 
although the agencies and methods may differ. The 58 d hoc 
Committee for Coir \ am mentions in paragraph 22 of its 
report that there are about a dozen well-established exporters 
and that the competition between them for securing a greater 
share of the export business is keen. It is stated further in this 
report that this pos ; tion has resulted in the creation of an un¬ 
healthy economic “climate” and excessive speculation, leading 
to wide fluctuations in price. 

39. Dealing with the same subject, the 5?d hoc Committee 
for Internal Marketing has also made certain observations in 
paragraph 42 of its report. It is mentioned there that the firms 
operating on the export sector are few and largely non-Indian 
and that there is keen competition amongst the exporting firms 
resulting in a tendency to underquote amongst themselves. 
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The Ad hoc Committee has observed that a diversification of 
the export trade would mitigate some of the unhealthy effects. 
The above observations have been necessitated as the export 
trade in coir yarn forms an integral part of the internal trade. 
A fuller examination of the matter has to be made by this 
Ad hoc Committee with a view to assessing the true position of 
the export trade in coir yarn, especially as the recommendation 
contained in paragraph 42 of the report of the Ad hoc Commit¬ 
tee for Internal Marketing regarding the need for the diversi¬ 
fication of the export trade is still to be finalised. 

40. The bulk of shipments of coir yarn to foreign count¬ 
ries, as in the case of cotton and jute, is in hydraulically pressed 
bales. Three hundredweights of coir yarn is pressed into a 
bale of approximately 10 cubic feet. Pressing of coir yarn has 
become an industry by itself, especially as there are several 
processes like sorting, drying, re-hanking, etc, before the 
yarn is pressed and baled. The establishment of a hydraulic 
press requires large capital outlay. In the early stages, 
Indian enterprise had not been forthcoming for the establish¬ 
ment of hydraulic presses. Naturally, the business came in the 
hands of a few large European business houses in Calicut, 
Cochin and Alleppey. Till a few years ago, export trade in 
coir yarn was almost entirely in the hands of a few firms. 

41. Coming to more recent times, it is found that Indian 
enterprise in the export trade of coir yarn has not been wanting. 
Hydraulic presses have been established by four Indian firms 
of whom three are themselves exporters of coir yarn, while the 
fourth makes it a business to press coir yarn for any exporter. 
It is also noted that a few Indian exporters have made some 
headway in the export trade. 

42. The present position is that there is absolute freedom 
of trade in coir yarn business. Anybody can enter the trade if 
he so chooses. A statement is appended (Appendix VII) show¬ 
ing the number of exporters of coir yarn from the ports of 
Cochin and Alleppey during the period January-December, 
1954, and January-June, 1955. It will be seen that 36 parties 
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have participated in the export trade during 1954, and 31 
parties during January-June, 1955. Eleven parties, who had some 
business in 1954, have not done any business in January-June, 
1955. The reasons for their leaving the business may have 
been varied and different. Six firms with no business turnover 
in 1954, have participated in the export trade during January- 
June, 1955. For a closer study of the position of exports of 
coir yarn, a comparative statement of exports of coir yarn in 
bales from the ports of Alleppy and Cochin is also appended 
(Appendix VIl-A). 

43. It will be conceded that there is a concentration of 
business in a few hands. The pattern of trade in the years 
preceding 1954 was also similar. It is not suggested that such 
a concentration of business has been brought about by unfair 
or questionable means. It is only intented to show that a few 
firms dominate the export sector and have between themselves 
a practical monopoly of the export trade. 

44 As observed by the Ad hoc Committee for Internal 
Marketing, a diversification of the export trade is calculated to 
make for stability in that sector, and more and more people, 
capable of doing a fair amount of business, should be given 
facilities to enter the trade. It is pertinent to enquire why more 
people are not participating in the export trade. The first diffi¬ 
culty is stated to be lack of finance. To some extent this is 
correct. But even people, capable of investing adequate capital, 
will ordinarily hesitate to enter any business where conditions 
more or less bordering on monopoly prevail. It is not easy to 
break a monopoly. Firms already engaged in the trade have 
established good connections and satisfactory business relations 
with foreign importers. It is not to be expected that any buyer— 
particularly foreign buyers — having satisfactory business re¬ 
lations with shippers at this end will easily switch over to new 
parties. 

45. If it is conceded that a diversification of the export 
trade is necessary, effective inducement has to be provided to 
new parties to enter the trade. One way of providing such 
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inducement is to put a limit to the maximum quantity of yarn 
that can be exported by any individual shipper in a year. Export 
of yarn should be licensed freely without any overall ceiling, but 
subject to restrictions on maximum shipment by an individual 
exporter. Fixation of a ceiling of export by any individual 
shipper will provide some elbow room in the exporting sector. 
The elbow room so released might facilitate the entry of new 
parties. It is quite possible that the restriction on maximum 
shipment by any individual shipper might not actually lead to 
the “introduction of new blood” but might work to the benefit 
of people already established in th* trade, in the sense that their 
share in the trade might be increased at the expense of the 
parties which might be subject to the restriction on maximum 
shipment. Even assuming that this might happen, the fixation 
of a ceiling for export by any shipper will have this advantage. 
It might temper competition to some extent between the export¬ 
ing firms. We therefore recommend that the Coir Board should 
vigilantly watch the trend of exports of coir yarn, and if this 
trend does not indicate a tendency towards progressive diversi¬ 
fication, the Coir Board should take immediate steps to regulate 
the exports in whatever manner it thinks fit. 

46. Another solution for obviating the difficulties found 
to exist in the export trade by the S?d hoc Committees for Coir 
Yarn and Internal Marketing would be to develop co-operative 
organisation. The Central Coir Marketing Co-operative Society 
at Alleppey has already started export of coir yarn. If it is found 
that this Co-operative Society has worked satisfactorily, every 
encouragement must be given to this Society or other co-oper¬ 
ative organisations to set up baling presses and to stock and 
export y coir yarn. The development of Central Co-operative 
Marketing Societies can exert very wholesome influence upon 
the quality of yarn and also on price stability, as the Central 
Marketing Societies would form the apex of a system of several 
co-operative societies throughout the Coast for the production 
and marketing of coir yarn. It is recommended strongly to 
State Governments interested that they should render every 
financial aid both for the capital outlay and for working capital 
if existing funds are found to be insufficient. 
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47. The Committee recommends that exporters and ex¬ 
ports of coir yarn should be licensed in the same manner as is 
contemplated in the Scheme recommended in the case of coir 
products (Appendix XI) subject to necessary modifications re¬ 
garding ownership of a factory by shippers. The fees for 
licensing should be the same as in the case of exporters of coir 
products. 

Warehousing 

48. The next point which this Committee wishes to consi¬ 
der in connection with external marketing is the system of 
warehousing. The hoc Committee on Coir Yarn has recom¬ 
mended the establishment of licensed warehouses. With this 
recommendation, this Committee is in general agreement. As 
a link ill the chain of marketing, licensed warehouses will have 
great importance. The main objective in the establishment of 
licensed warehouses is to enable the producer to raise funds at 
moderate rates of interest by making warehouse warrants nego¬ 
tiable instruments. The warehousemen are not to be interested 
in the trade at all and should operate only as custodians of the 
property warehoused with them. The system of licensed ware¬ 
houses is entirely different from what prevails at present and 
would be a definite improvement in the marketing of coir yarn. 
How far coir yarn would lend itself to be warehoused under 
the licensed warehousing system is a matter which has to be 
tried. Where licensed warehousing system exists — it does not 
exit in any part of India at present—the products which are 
warehoused must fulfil certain conditions relating to quality, 
measurement or weighment, etc. Present methods of production 
of coir y; rn, if they are not improved, would operate very 
strongly against the introduction of licensed warehouses. 
Likewise, there s great need for grading and maintenance of 
quality. Should the main objective of licensed warehousing 
system be achieved, namely, acceptance by banks of warehouse 
warrants for purposes of advance to the producers, such condi¬ 
tions as the banks would accept would have to be fulfilled. 
Fundamental changes have therefore to be made in the methods 
of production, in grading, etc., before it would be possible to 
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introduce compulsory licensed warehousing system. Otherwise, 
compulsion might result in confusion in the trade with no 
advantage either to the primary producer or the final exporter. 

49. The consensus of opinion — according to the replies 
received by this Committee to the quesion on this subject — is 
that warehousing of coir yarn in licensed warehouses should 
not be made compulsory. This Committee has examined the 
matter closely, in the light of the recommendation already made 
by the Board and quoted in paragraph 48. The licensed ware¬ 
houses haye to undertake serious responsibilities and risks in 
regard to the quality and the grades of yarn warehoused with 
them and for which they issue warrants. In the present condi¬ 
tion of the trade, it is not sure whether we have reached those 
standards which would conform to the recognised methods of 
warehousing. Further there are certain practical difficulties to 
be solved first. Exporters of coir yarn have their own extensive 
‘yards’ where they dry, grade, sort and rehank coir yarn before 
it is hydraulically pressed for export. If the warehousing of 
yarn intended for export is made compulsory, the licensed ware¬ 
houses will have to perform all the above functions except 
rehanking, if a proper warrant has to be made out by a license^ 
warehouse, which would be accepted by a bank for advancing 
money on the commodity warehoused. The above operations 
would require extensive open yard space and storage accom¬ 
modation which to start with would be costly. Another difficulty 
is that licensed warehouse owners shall have to engage the entire 
labour now being employed by the various exporters for the 
performance of these processes which are distributed amongst 
the various factories where baling is carried on. This would 
present a serious problem. From the point of view of exporters, 
the difficulty they would experience will be Che'of finance. They 
shall have to make cash payments either to the bank or to the 
dealer in case the warehouse warrant is negotiated to them. At 
the moment private warehousemen are prepared to sell yarn 
stocked with them to exporters on credit and at the same time 
pay the dealers of coir yarn. This is a genuine difficulty in the 
case of many exporters who have now come into the trade and 
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can very seriously operate against expanding their business. 
This would also militate against the entry of new participants 
in the trade which the Committee has recommended elsewhere. 

50. On the subject of setting up licensed warehouses, the 
Coir Board has endorsed the recommendation of the Ad hoc 
committee on Coir Yarn that “to start with the system of 
passing coir yarn through licensed warehouses should be 
restricted to yarn intended for export.” 

Standardisation of Qualities 

51. It has been mentioned that coir yarn is not found 
quoted in the exchanges in the United Kingdom or the Conti¬ 
nent and that this is because sales are made not on specified 
standards of quality but on individual shippers’ marks relating 
to their own qualities. In other words, shipper A's Anjengo 
Superior marked three stars would be different from the marks 
of shipper B relating to the same quality, identification of 
quality by the seller and the buyer is a matter of secrecy bet¬ 
ween them. The questionnaire issued by this rfd hoc Committee 
does not contain any question on this subject, nor has there 
been any comment on this subject. Nevertheless, when dealing 
with the marketing of coir yarn in foreign countries this Jldhoc 
Committee feels that this question should be enquired into as 
thoroughly as possible. Standardisation of qualities of coir 
yarn shipped is an obvious answer to the question posed. 
Exporters of coir yarn may have their own trade marks, but 
they must have relation to the standardised qualities. It must 
be shown to the buyers to which standard of quality the trade 
mark of a shipper relates. If a scheme for this purpose is 
evolved, along with standardisation of coir yarn, the marketing 
of coir yarn in foreign countries is bound to be facilitated and 
beneficial to our industry. A closer examination into this 
subject is therefore recommended. 

52. With a view to enabling the Coir Board effectively to 
deal with the many problems outlined in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, it must have full powers to license exporters and exports 
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of coir yarn under a general scheme of licensing, details of 
which have been worked out and embodied in this report infra 
(Appendix XI). 


IY. COIR MATS & MATTINGS 
History of the Trade 

53. During the forties of the Nineteenth century, Capt. 
Wildey in co-operation with Capt. Logan and Mr. Thomas 
Treloar, founded the*well-known carpet firm of Treloar & Sons 
in Ludgate Hill, England, for the manufacture of coir into 
various fabrics suitable for floor coverings. The new material 
received very wide and valuable publicity in England, and the 
London Times had recorded that the flooring in St. George’s Hall, 
Windsor, “was covered first with a matting made of the husk 
of the coconut” on the occasion of the Christening of the Prince 
of Wales. It is also found recorded that during the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, Messrs. Treloar & Sons exhibited many varie¬ 
ties of pile mats and woven mattings. When the second Great 
Exhibition took place in 1862, coir mats and matting industry 
appears to have made its foothold in England employing over 
600 persons. 

54. The industry was started in India on a very small scale 
just under a hundred years ago and the first factory was set up 
in Alleppey by the late Mr. James Darragh. Indian enterprise 
followed the trail blazed by this adventurous Irish born American 
national There were regular exports of coir mats and mattings 
until the First World War broke out During 1909/14, exports 
of mats and mattings had averaged 46,300 cwts. During the 
next five years, the average had developed to 50, 500 cwts. The 
five years that followed saw a remarkable expansion resulting 
in an export of over 158,000 cwts. During the five years 1924/25 
to 1928/29, the average had increased to 282,260 cwts. From 
then on, exports had steadily increased from year to year, until 
they reached a peak of 513,268 cwts. in 1936/37. 

General Review of Exports 

55. During the early years of the industry, the main buy¬ 
ing countries were the United States of America, which stood 
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first, and the United Kingdom. But exports to the U. S. A. 
suffered very heavily owing to the imposition in the beginning 
of this century of what was come to be known as the McKinley 
Tariffs prompted from strong protectionist sentiment in the 
U. S. A. which by and large still continues. The British Resi¬ 
dent in Travancore State told at one of the public meetings 
that “we felt in Travancore the effect of the protective tariffs 
of other countries, inasmuch as these tariffs hinder the setting 
up of local manufactures and some years ago we had an object 
lesson showing us what a hostile tariff can do to injure a manu¬ 
facture that was already well-established”. Proceeding, he 
stated: “Since then, Alleppey has sent no matting to America 
except some of the finer qualities which even a protective duty 
does not enable the manufacturers of the U. S. A. to make at 
a price which can compete with Alleppy”. Coming to more 
recent times, the appended statements of exports of coir mats 
and matting from India (Appendix VIII) — practically exports 
are confined to the two ports of Alleppey and Cochin on the 
West Coast will show the progress of the industry from 
1935/36 to 1953/54. Whilst prior to the Second World War, 
the record of progress has been fairly continuous till 1937/38, 
there has been a slight recession during the subsequent two 
years. At the end of the Second World War, there was a fillip 
during the year immediately following the cessation of hostilities. 
But it will be found that exports have been very unstable and 
often generally below the pre-war levels, especially during the 
past four years, although it may be said that there has been a 
slight recovery during 1953/54. 

Present Condition of the Trade - Price Cutting and Wage 
Reduction 

56. The prosperity which the industry enjoyed during the 
early years naturally attracted many manufacturers who were 
able to profit themselves and the country by the trade. But 
by 1935/36, conditions of trading became very difficult because 
of fierce competition resulting in price cutting-and wage re¬ 
duction, and there was a general demand for an enquiry into 
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the state of affairs of the industry. The Government of Travan- 
core instituted a Board of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes 
Act then in force and this Board had made a very exhaustive 
study of the problems concerning the industry. This Ad hoc 
Committee is not directly interested in those problems except 
to the extent of their repercussions upon the export trade. The 
SZd hoc Committee for Coir Products has already dealt with this 
subject and reference is invited to paragraphs 30, 31 and 32 of 
that S¥d hoc Committee’s report. The questionnaire issued by 
this S?d hoc Committee has also several questions (Questions 
Nos. 22 to 30) dealing with the disorganisation of the industry. 
Answers received are unanimous that there has been a large 
influx of shippers, popularly known as ‘factors’, particularly since 
1946. These factors have no stake in .the industry. They 
correspond with overseas buyers, secure orders and thereafter 
arrange with manufacturers to supply goods, reserving a small 
margin for themselves in the transaction. In their zeal to secure 
business they accept orders at unecnomic prices. They lower 
the standard of prices in foreign markets, and exploit weak 
factories. There have been many instances where they have 
been unable to keep up their commitments. When they are unable 
to fulfil their obligations, they go out of the business and re¬ 
enter under different names. These factors have brought dis¬ 
repute to the industry and have also caused a lot of instability, 
though the total shipments of factors form only a small per¬ 
centage of exports. 

57. In so far as manufacturers (non-shippers) are concern¬ 
ed, it is in evidence that there has been a large influx. The 
influx of manufacturers happened largely in 1942/43 in the con¬ 
text of the supply of materials for war purposes for which there 
was a continuing large demand till 1945. Many of the manu¬ 
facturers having come into this industry, being attracted by the 
orders for war purposes, stayed in the industry and carried on 
a precarious existence. The additional equipment employed by 
them and also labour had to be laid off with the cessation of 
war orders, thereby contributing to the already growing unem¬ 
ployment or under-employment in the industry. In order to 
obtain business, manufacturers who are shippers are prepared 



to quote prices which do not give a reasonable return to the in¬ 
dustry, and it has come to notice that some manufacturers have 
quoted lower prices by negotiation with labour to manufacture 
articles at less than wage rates .generally paid. So long as 
the volume of business in coir mats and mattings has remained 
practically static - in some years it has been less than the nor¬ 
mal - there is bound to be serious competition in a scramble 
for business. In this process, prices are quoted much lower 
than the industry could obtain from foreign buyers, and res¬ 
ponsibility must therefore be laid for such uneconomic, waste¬ 
ful competition at the doors ofthese manufacturers and shippers 
Effects of Uneconomic Competition 

58. The result of such uneconomic competition has been 
firstly a national loss, in that manufacturers in India, as a result 
of wasteful competition, have sold coir products at rates much 
lower than what they would have ordinarily been able to 
secure. Secondly, price reduction has reacted very unfavour¬ 
ably on employment and on remuneration to labour, more 
espcialiy in rural areas. Thirdly, lowering of prices has result¬ 
ed to a certain extent in lowering of qualities, non-fulfilment of 
contracts and has brought a certain amount of discredit to the 
industry itself. Fourthly, conditions created by such wasteful 
competition have been helpful to none but the overseas buyers 
who are exploiting the situation to the fullest extent possible to 
the detriment of the industry and the country. Appendix IX 
gives detailed information regarding old shippers and fresh 
shippers entering the business in each year and shippers who drop¬ 
ped out every year during the periods 1929-1938 and 1949-54. 
This was a serious problem even in 1938 when the Travancore 
Government instituted the Board of Enquiry. Since then, it 
has become very much worse. From that statement, it will be 
seen that from 1929 to 1938, on an average, 12 shippers had 
been leaving the business every year. Since 1949, the position 
has worsened very considerably. From 34 in 1950, the number 
of shippers who have gone out of business in 1953 has risen to 
59. In 1954, the number reached 73. The major problem of 
the industry which has serious repercussions is the very large 
influx each year of shippers with no stake whatsoever in the 
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manufacturing sector. Apart from the frequent substantial 
changes in the actual number of exporters, a further point of 
very considerable interest is that out of the total number of 195 
shippers who appeared in the export list in 1954, about 60 
shippers shipped less than 100 cwts. in the whole year. A state¬ 
ment is appended (Appendix X) which will give a picture of 
the distribution of the export trade in coir mats and mattings 
amongst the shippers during 1949 to 1954. 

59. The volume of exports of coir mats, mattings, etc., 
has tended to remain static The number of shippers who enter 
and go out of the business every year is considerable. Many 
evils flow from this state of affairs, and that is why it has been 
stated that the root problem of the coir mats and matting 
industry is the senseless price-cutting brought about by a large 
influx of shippers. Answers received by this C%d hoc Committee 
show unanimity of opinion that any scheme for the improve¬ 
ment of the trade should be directed towards the solution of 
this problem, first and foremost. The Travancore-Cochin Mats 
and Matting Exporters’ Association which appears to have been 
very recently formed and which consists of exporters who are 
not manufacturers, are of the view that the influx of shippers 
is not large although the statistics show otherwise. That 
Association has, however, stated in answer to another question 
that there is uneconomic competition amongst shippers and has 
indicated that proper organisation of the trade with a view to 
overcoming the evils should be undertaken by the introduction 
of licensing system which the Association considers is necessary. 

Licensing System 

60. Since opinion is unanimous that proper organisation 
of the export trade is necessary, this Su'd hoc Committee has gone 
into the methods by which this can be best secured. This Sic/ hoc 
Committee has prepared an elastic scheme of licensing of ex¬ 
porters and exports of coir products (excluding ropes). This 
scheme is appended (Appendix XI). Adoption of the scheme by 
the Board and immediate action thereon are recommended. - 

61. In view of the existing condition of backwardness 
of areas like Malabar in the matter of manufacture of coir 
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mats and mattings, this JiJhoc Committee considers that 
exemption may be granted to such areas from clause 2 of the 
scheme relating to registration of new exporters and clause 
3 (a) relating to renewal of licence. 

Difficulties of Export Trade—Tariffs and Import Restrictions 

62. In the previous paragraphss, important problems af¬ 
fecting the industry in India have been outlined. The questions 
relating to difficulties confronting the trade in foreign countries 
may now be examined. Most countries have imposed high 
traiffs against entry of coir mats and mattings into those countries; 
some have also either totally or partially restricted imports of 
these commodities. Coir yarn however is allowed import free 
of duty or at nominal duty. This Ad hoc Committee has been 
lurnished with information regarding import duties levied in 
countries on coir and coir products. A statement showing these 
duties and restrictions is appended (Appendix XII), It will be 
seen therefrom that the complaint of high tariffs and restrictions 
fully substantiated. The list given is not complete. The Coir 
Board should collect full information regarding scale of duties 
or restrictions imposed on import of coir and coir products in 
various countries from time to time. This d hoc Committee 
notes that under the GATT arrangement several countries have 
made nominal reductions in the import duty on coir mats and 
mattings, but such restrictions have not demonstrably resulted 
in the expansion of exports of coir mats and mattings to such 
countries. The only country which imports coir mats and 
mattings and coir yarn free of duty is the United Kingdom, 
where our manufactured goods have a sheltered market, in that 
coir mats and mattings manufactured in Holland and other 
countries have to pay an import duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Competition from other Manufacturing Countries 

63. This leads us .to the question of competition offered 
by the countries which import coir yarn from India for manu¬ 
facturing coir mats and mattings. Question No. 38 of the 
questionnaire draws direct reference to this. This Committee 
has examined the various suggestions received on this important 
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matter and proposes to deal with it fully, considering that a 
good deal of sentiment swayed the solutions offered. 

64. Question No. 38 is quoted below:— 

“In order to give an impetus to the export of mats 
and mattings, is it necessary or desirable to place any 
restrictions on the export of coir fibre and yarn?’’ 

This question raises two assumptions, namely, (1) that all coun¬ 
tries which import coir fibre and coir yarn are manufacturing 
coir mats and mattings; and (2) restriction or duties on export 
of coir fibre and coir yarn could automatically result in an ex¬ 
pansion of the export of coir mats and mattings from India to 
those countries. 

65. Only a close market survey could furnish a very 
accurate picture in these respects, and such a survey has been 
recommended by this Jld hoc Committee elsewhere. The trade, 
however, has some information on this point. Taking the 
principal countries which import coir yarn, it will be found that 
almost all of them — exceptions are very few — levy heavy im¬ 
port duties or have imposed restrictions or introduced licensing 
system in respect of coir mats and mattings, and no import 
duties or low import duties in respect of coir yam, which fact 
would lead to the conclusion that these differential duties are 
maintained with a view to protecting the manufacturing industry 
in those countries. 

66. This Ad hoc Committee has given an account supra 
of the end uses of coir yarn imported by various countries. The 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
other Continental countries in Europe, and the U. S. A., 
Australia and Newzealand, have varying interests in the‘manu¬ 
facture of coir mats and mattings. Some of the North European 
countries which were importing coir mats and mattings from 
India have very nearly ceased to be our markets. Germany’s 
imports have declined to practically nil. Appendix VIII shows 
the distribution of exports of coir mats and mattings from 
Aileppey, Cochin and other Malabar Coast Ports. 

67. With a v'ew to gaining a full picture of the situation, 
it is necessary to examine the quantum of imports of coir yarn 
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and coir floor coverings into the various countries. The imports 
from India of coir yarn by those countries are given in Appen¬ 
dix IV. Taking the United Kingdom, exports of coir mats and 
mattings and rugs to that destination which reached a peak of 
420,000 Cwts. in 1939/40, dropped to approximately 166,000 
Cwts during 1947/48, but rose again to 274,0 0 Cwts. in 
3948/49. In 1949/50, her imports were of the order of 364,000 
Cwts. Imports declined in 1950/51 (265,640 Cwts.) and 1951/52 
(171,906 Cwts.). There has been a rise in 1952/53 and 1953/54. 
In 1953/54 her imports amounted to 275,000 Cwts. 

68. Imports of coir yarn into the United Kingdom 
amounted to about 7,400 tons in 1935/36 and maintained an 
average of some 7,100 tons till the year prior to the war. In 
1946/47, the year following the period of the war, imports of 
coir yarn rose to approximately 12,000 tons, and 14,000 tons 
in 1947/48. Subsequently, imports of coir yarn by the United 
Kingdom have dropped and have maintained an average level 
of about 8,500 tons, which is not much above the pre-war level. 
The trend in imports of coir yarn would suggest that the United 
Kingdom does not offer any more competition to our coir 
matting manufacturing industry than she did twenty years ago. 

69. Taking the Cantinental countries such as Belgium, 
France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and others, it is 
seen that the total quantity of rftattings imported by all these 
countries together during the pre-war period averaged only 7C0 
tons. Although in the year 1946/47, the year following the 
period of the war, total imports rose to 2,170 tons approxi¬ 
mately. they dropped in the very next year to about 320 tons. 
In the succeeding years there has been a small increase. In 
1953/54 imports were about 1,340 tons. 

. . 70. Imports of coir yarn by Continental countries tell, 
h'pweyer, a -different story. . In 1935/36, the total imports by the 
Continent were about 23,800 tons. In 1937/38 it rose to 25,500 
tons It went further in 1938/39. Since then there was a decline, 
but this decline must have been due to disturbed conditions 
prevalent during the war period. In 1946/47, the total imports 
into Continental countries amounted to 15,300 tons. The 
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imports went up steadily increasing and in 1949/50 it touched 
31,000 tons In 1950/51 imports were over 35,000 tons and in 
3953/54 the imports were over 38,000 tons. 

71. In the case of Holland, Italy and Switzerland, there 
has been a striking increase in imports of coir yarn. These 
countries have got highly organised manufacturing industry 
within their own borders. The average off-take by Holland* 
during the pre-war years, of coir yarn might be put at 5,000 
tons. In 1947/48 her imports amounted to 9,300 tons. In 1949/50, 
it rose to 10,800 tons. In 1950/51 it recorded a further increase 
to 14,300 tons. In 1953/54 Holland imported over 12,400 tons 
of coir yarn. 

72. Italy’s average imports during the pre-war years were 
2,200 tons. During the post-war years, her average imports have 
increased to about 3,100 tons. There has been a remarkable 
increase in her imports in 1951/52, 1952/53 and 1953/54. Swit¬ 
zerland was not importing any considerable quantities of coir 
yarn during the pre-war period. During the post-war period she 
has been importing fairly large quantities. On an average the 
imports can be put at 1000 tons. 

73. Other continental countries have been steadily increas¬ 
ing imports from about 1,250 tons in 1931/32 to about 3,500 tons 
in 1938/39 and this increase has been maintained in the post¬ 
war period. In 1953/54 the imports of coir yarn by those 
countries had expanded to nearly 5,000 tons. 

74. Although the U. S. A. and Canada increased their 
imports of coir yarn during the years immediately following the 
period of the war, imports into those countries are returning to 
pre-war levels. Australia has been importing some quantity of 
coir yarn, but has been maintaining the same level as during 
the pre-war period. 

From the foregoing, it would be legitimate to infer that 
the countries which import coir yarn in large quantities and 
which offer competition to our manufacturing industry are the 
United Kingdom and European countries, 
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75. As will be seen from Appendix IV and as has been 
sketched above, the conutries in the Continent have been import¬ 
ing large quantities of yarn. It has been ascertained that almost 
all yarn imported by them is used for the manufacture of mats 
and mattings. There has been a striking increase in their im¬ 
ports, as the following figures will show:- 

1935-36 ... 476,891 Cwts. 

1949- 50 614,430 Cwts. 

1950- 5! .. 701,148 Cwts. 

1951- 52 .. 540,848 Cwts. 

1952- 53 .. 626,301 Cwts. 

1953- 54 .. 760,523 Cwts. 

76. It is stated that the production of coir products by 
Continental countries is, by and large, for European consump¬ 
tion. Holland, it is understood, exports some quantities to 
overseas markets. It needs no special mention that these Con¬ 
tinental countries enter into competition with India. The Euro¬ 
pean markets are more or less closed to the Indian industry. 

77. The question for consideration is how it would be 
possible for the manufacturing industry in India to counteract 
the competition offered by the eoir mats and matting manu¬ 
facturing industry in the countries of the European Continent, 
especially Holland and Germany, Suggestions have been made 
that a heavy export duty on coir yarn shipped from India to those 
countries should be levied with the purpose of making the raw 
material dearer in those countries and thereby increasing the 
cost of production in those countries of coir mats and mattings, 
and weakening the resistance to the imports of coir mats and 
mattings manufactured in India. 


7& At present, the!countries which import coir yarn also 
enjoy an advantage in the difference in freight which coir mats 
and mattings have to pay as against coir yarn exported from 
India. A quantity of 6 Cwts. of coir mats and matting, equi¬ 
valent to one shipping ton, has to pay the same rate of 147f 
shillings (pow : increased by 10 per cent) as 50 C. ft. of coir yarn, 
equivalent approximately to 15 Cwts. or one shipping ton. 
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Although 6 Cwts. of coir mats and mattings would occupy 50 C. 
ft. in the ship’s holds, they have a natural disadvantage in not 
being susceptible to bale pressing as coir yarn. Nevertheless, 
the difference in freight is an advantage to the countries which 
import coir yarn. The suggestion made therefore is that the 
export duty should be high enough to countervail this adventi¬ 
tious advantage which the importer of coir yarn has. Another 
suggestion which has been made is that export of coir yarn to 
those countries which offer competition to our coir mats and 
mattings industry should be rigidly controlled either by fixing 
destinational quotas for coir yarn or by the refusal to license 
export altogether to certain destinations or prohibit exports of 
rehanked or otherwise processed coir yarn. 

79. In support of such drastic measures by Government, 
it has been stated that Continental manufacturers of coir mats 
and mattings have formed into an Association for the purpose 
of protecting their manufacturing industry. It has been reported 
that they have taken action iointly to refuse to obtain supplies 
of coir yarn from such of those exporters of coir yarn in India 
as are also manufacturers of coir mats and mattings. It is also 
reported that they have jointly taken steps to discriminate 
against such shippers of coir yarn by imposing unreasonable 
terms and proceeding to the extent of blacklisting them. When 
such steps are taken by Continental manufacturers, particularly 
those in Holland, it is only natural that manufacturers and ex¬ 
porters of eoir mats and mattings and of coir yarn in India 
should take a very serious view of the situation. The steps re¬ 
ported to have been taken by Continental manufacturers would 
seem to offer sufficient justification fo’r any suggestion fora 
retaliatory action by India. 

80. The question of the blacklisting of Indian exporters 
of coir yarn and mats and mattings and other methods of 
punitive action by the importers in the Continent, was discussed 
with Dr. Franz Wilhelm, President of the Union of European 
Coir Industry, at the time of his visit to India recently.. 
Dr. Wilhelm denied that any punitive action had been taken by 
the Continental importers in a collective capacity against Indian 
exporters. 
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91 Some of the measures suggested to enable the Indian 
industry to withstand competition and to expand the export of 
coir products have been indicated in the preceding paragraphs. 
These may smack of retaliation. It is necessary to examine 
dispassionately the possible repercussions to the trade in India 
which such retaliatory action can produce. Firstly, as would be 
seen from the distribution of exports of coir yarn, coir mats and 
mattings to various destinations (Appendices IV and VIII,), the 
United Kingdom is our single principal market for coir mats 
and mattings, and this country, giving India the commonwealth 
preference, imports coir mats and mattings as well as coir yam 
free of import duty. Any step taken by imposing an export 
duty on coir yarn would naturally hurt the United Kingdom, 
and i,t would not be unreasonable to expect resentment from 
buyers in that country and Governmental action by placing any 
restriqtion or countervailing import duty on coir mats and mat¬ 
tings. So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, India has 
to approach the question with considerable caution. Moreover, 
it will, be found from the statistics furnished that the purchases 
of coir yarn by the United Kingdom are not abnormal and are 
almost on a level with her pre-war purchases. This would seem 
to indicate that the manufacturing industry in the United King¬ 
dom is not offering any serious competition to our industry 
here. Furthermore, the United Kingdom has levied a duty of 
20 per cent on imports of coir floor coverings from countries 
excepting India, witli the result that India enjoys a sheltered 
market in the United Kingdom. If India levies any export duty 
on coir yarn (at present a cess of annas eight per hundredweight 
is levied on exports of coir except mats, mattings, etc.) we 
should consider whether the United Kingdom may not remove 
import duty on coir mats and mattings, in which case, India 
would be deprived of the sheltered market which she now 
enjoys. As against this, it may be argued that in the United 
Kingdom there is a manufacturing industry and to protect that 
industry from similar quality goods manufactured in Holland 
and other European countries, the import duty may not be re¬ 
moved. These are, however, some of the likely repercussions 
which have to be studied carefully where India’s trade with the 
United Kingdom is concerned. 
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82, In regard to other Continental countries, although 
there are manufacturing industries in various countries, imports 
of coir mats and mattings, particularly coir mats, are permitted 
and small quantities of these commodities are also being export¬ 
ed. Germany herself which is one of the important manufac¬ 
turing countries, permits the import of small quantities of coir 
mats. But the most serious competition is offered by Holland. 
When examining the question of a sufficiently high export duty 
on coir yarn, it has to be considered whether those countries 
will not consider the price of coir yarn too high in comparison 
with other hard fibres, especially as even now those countries 
are obtaining large supplies of sisal which serves similar pur¬ 
pose as coir yarn for manufacture into coir mattings and rugs. 
Large quantities of sisal floor coverings are understood to be 
exported from Holland to Canada and America. It is only to 
be expected that if the cost of yarn becomes very high, there 
will be a diversion to other fibres. Whatever advantage that 
may be foreseen by an export duty would be renderednugatory 
and the only possible result may be a depression in the produc¬ 
ing districts in our country. It is argued that, in any event, our 
coir mats and mattings can find an entry into those countries 
only if the Governments concerned are prepared to license their 
imports or make the currency necessary for such imports avail¬ 
able. As against these apprehensions, if has been pointed out 
that Continental consumers of cheap floor coverings have shown 
a preference for coir mattings as against sisal mattings. Despite 
their sheen and shade, sisal mattings are considered to be less 
serviceable in the long run than coir floor coverings. As has 
already been stated, only a closer market survey would establish 
that India, without causing damage to her coir yarn industry, 
could levy a high enough export duty on coir yarn or regulate 
its exports to the Continental countries of Europe. 

83. Although this /Id hoc Committee takes a very serious 
view of the situation in the Continental countries, more espe¬ 
cially in Holland, it would suggest a cautious approach in re¬ 
commending any drastic action by Government. Nevertheless, 
the Ad hoc Committee would recommend that the Government 
of India should immediately take the strongest possible line 
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when negotiating Trade Agreements with such countries as 
Holland, Germany, France and Belgium with a view to ensuring 
that those countries would permit import of at least 25 percent 
on a weight basis of coir mats and mattings in proportion to 
the coir yarn which those countries import. It should also be 
urged that the import of coir mats and mattings should be per¬ 
mitted free of duty or at nominal rates of duty. If however 
those countries refuse to co-operate with India in this manner, 
action should then be taken to regulate the exports of coir yarn 
to those destinations by taking suitable steps. 

84. The advantage which this Ad hoc Committee envisages 
by the adoption of the above suggestion by the Government of 
India is that, as seen from the statistics, any percentage quota 
of mats and mattings permitted to be imported by these coun¬ 
tries will result in a similar percentage increase in India’s total 
exports of coir mats and mattings. The four Continental coun¬ 
tries above-mentioned alone imported in 1953-54 approximately 
28,000 tons of coir yarn. In the self-same year, the total ex¬ 
ports of mats and mattings from India to all destinations in the 
world totalled 22,400 tons only. From this, it will be seen that 
should the Government of India be successful in persuading 
these four countries to import a quota of mats and mattings 
relative to their imports of coir yarn, it would result in an im¬ 
mediate similar percentage increase in the total exports of mats 
and mattings from India. 

85 Arising from the question of competition, another 
question naturally arises and a specific question in the Question¬ 
naire issued by the JJd hoc Committee has directed its attention 
to this - as to whether coir mats and mattings are losing ground 
in foreign markets. To some extent, this question has been 
answered fn the Report of the Jld hoc Committee for Coir 
Products. Statistics appended hereto (Appendix VIII) of ex¬ 
ports of coir mats and mattings would seem to indicate a lower 
level as compared to pre-war. It is also true that some of the* 
markets which were potentially developing markets during the 
pre-war period are not now accessible. For example, exports 
to South Africa are stopped as a matter of Governmental policy. 
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Some of the South American markets, chiefly the Argentine 
Republic, which have great potentialities for devlopment, have 
practically ceased to buy coir mats and mattings because import 
permits are not issued. This Ad hoc Committee has already 
dealt with the position of the Continental markets and does not 
think it necessary to cover the ground again. The statistical posi¬ 
tion would seem to indicate that some of the markets which 
were available to us before the war are not available to us 
now. If this questton of loss of markets is related to the 
quality of goods shipped, the answer is clearly in the negative. 
This question has again been dealt with by the Ad hoc Com¬ 
mittee for Coir Products, but so far as external marketing is 
concerned, it may be said here that although during the im¬ 
mediate post-war year there has been a large volume of export 
of coir mats which were of poor quality and about which 
complaints have been made by foreign buyers, especially the 
United States of America, investigation showed that several of 
the importers in America were new to the trade and were 
placing orders mostly on considerations of price without even 
making any reference to the status and antecedents of the ship¬ 
pers from India, The position has corrected itself and trading 
may be said to have returned to normal. It may, therefore, be 
safely stated that coir mats and mattings have not lost ground 
because of quality. It must, however, be stated that there is 
ample room for improvement of quality, and Indian coir pro¬ 
ducts should be brought up to the standards reached in the 
United Kingdom, Germany and Holland. 

Measures for Development of Foreign Markets 

86. Some of the difficulties of the coir mats and mattings 
industry in foreign markets and the solutions suggested there¬ 
for have already been dealt with in the previous paragraphs. 
Certain other suggestions which have been made for the deve¬ 
lopment of the markets for coir mats and mattings in foreign 
countries are proposed to be examined here. 

Advertisement and Propaganda 

87. The answers received are unanimous that no organised 
attempt has been made by the industry as such in foreign 
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markets for advertisement and propaganda. Individual export¬ 
ers have made their own arrangements in a limited way. It is 
considered that, with effective advertisement and propaganda, 
India’s markets in foreign countries could be developed very 
considerably. The most important country which shows great 
potentiality for expansion of India's trade in coir mats and 
mattings is the U. S. A., particularly the interior, where it is 
stated that these commodities have reached only the fringes. 
As has been stated supra, a study of the foreign markets and a 
close market survey, are an essential preliminary to any orga¬ 
nised scheme of advertisement and propaganda. The manner 
of advertisement and propaganda would vary with the require¬ 
ments of each market. For instance, in some markets where 
resistance to dampness is of the utmost importance, emphasis 
should be laid on this quality of coir mats and mattings. Like¬ 
wise, the wearing qualities of the material, its cheapness, etc. 
No hard and fast rule can therefore be laid as to the lines which 
advertisement and propaganda should follow. This Ad hoc 
Committee, therefore, recommends that the advertisement and 
propaganda in foreign countries must be handled by experts in 
the line and that the Coir Board should take urgent and 
suitable action in this regard. 

88. It has also been suggested- that when the Coir Board 
has organised itself fully and made arrangements for advertise¬ 
ment and propaganda, it should also issue an attractive bulletin 
which would contain all necessary features about coir industry 
in the same way as bulletins appear in foreign countries in 
respect of other floor coverings. Receipts from advertisers in 
this bulletin would cover at least a part of the expenditure in¬ 
volved. 

89. Another suggestion which has been made for the de¬ 
velopment of foreign markets relates to standardisation pf 
quality. This question has been very fully dealt with by the 
Ad hoc Committee for Coir Products in paragraphs 24 to 29 of 
its Report. This Ad hoc Committee has studied the conclusions 
and recommendations reached by that' Ad hoc Committee and 
is in full agreement therewith. Likewise, on the question of 
designs and planning. 
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Freight Rates 

90. It has been brought to the notice of this Ad hoc Com¬ 
mittee in answer to the questions on this subject that freight 
rates on coir mats and mattings to foreign countries have an 
important bearing on the competitive ability of the industry in 
India. This question has already been referred to before and 
it is proposed to deal with it more fully here. The following 
are the rates of freight from Malabar Coast Ports to the United 
Kingdom and Continental basis ports on coir mats and mattings, 
coir fibre and coir yarn. 


Coir Mats 

6 Cwts. 

Rate of freight from 
Malabar Coast Ports 
to U. K. 

147* sh. 

Coir Mattings & Rugs 

do. 

do. 

Coir Yarn bales 

50 C. ft. 

do. 

Coir Yarn bundles 

8 Cwts. 

do. 

Coir Fibre bales 

50 C. ft. 

do. 

Coir Rope in coils 

8 Cwts. 

do. 

Rates increased by approximately 

10 per cent. 


91. It would be seen from the above rates that 6 Cwts. of 
coir mats and mattings have to pay the same rate of freight as 
50 C. ft. of coir yarn. Fifty C. ft. of coir yarn in pressed bales 
is equivalent to 15 Cwts. It follows, therefore, that 6 Cwts. of 
the manufactured coir goods have to pay the same amount of 
freight as 15 Cwts. of the raw material, although the rate in 
terms of shipping space is the same for both. It has been 
ascertained that 6 Cwts. would be equivalent to 50 C. ft of 
space in the ship’s holds. This relative difference arises from 
the fact that whilst coir yarn is hydraulically pressed, by which 
3 Cwts. of coir yarn is pressed into 10 C. ft., coir mats and 
mattings are not susceptible to , such treatment as, if mats or 
mattings are hydraulically pressed, they would become unfit for 
use. Frome the steamer’s point of view, therefore, there is no 
discrimination against the manufactured article. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the manufacturer of coir mats and mat¬ 
tings in India is at a disadvantage as compared with the 
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manufacturer of mats and mattings in those countries which 
import coir yarn and manufacture it into mats and mattings. 

92. The case of Holland which extensively manufactures 
coir mattings may be examined in detail. The freight rate which 
that country has to pay on one hundredweight of coir yarn is 
10sh/9d— 

I 147| sh. plus 10% I , , 0sh- 9d Cwt. 

15 Cwts. ' 

On the other hand, one hundredweight of coir matting when 
imported into Holland from India has to pay a freight of 27sh. 
approximately, i. e., 

| l 47 l ^plus 10% j = 27sh pcrCwt 

The importer of coir yarn in Holland or Germany is therefore 
at an advantage in freight to the extent of some 16£ sh. approxi¬ 
mately per hundredweight over the manufacturer in India. But 
for this difference, and ihe import duties and restrictions on coir 
mats and mattings into Holland and Germany and other Con¬ 
tinental countries, mats and mattings manufactured in India 
could successfully compete not only in those markets, but also 
in other markets where Dutch and German manufactures are 
sold. As has been stated previously, there is an import duty in 
the United Kingdom of 20 per cent on coir mats and mattings, 
except on those produced in India which enter free of duty. 
During tjhe post-war period, India’s average exports of mats and 
mattings have been about 3££,000 Cwts. U. K’s share in this 
export trade has been about 246,900 Cwts. Considering that, 
despite the freight difference above referred to, nearly 62 per 
cent of the total production of the coir mats and mattings pro¬ 
duced in India are sold in the United Kingdom, it is argued 
that the freight difference cannot be held primarily fesponsible 
for the non-expansion of our export trade. The reason is to be 
found in the import restrictions. It is stated in support that 
when there is no import duty or import restrictions, India’s coir 
mats and mattings are able to compete in the United Kingdom 
with those manufactured in that country. Should that be so, 
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the quesion is raised as to why they should not compete in 
Holland or Germany but for the import restrictions in those 
countries. This is doubtless a relevant question, but notwith¬ 
standing this, it cannot but be stated that the freight difference 
is against the exporter of mats and mattings in India and the 
solution for this has to be found. 

93- Apart from the question of the difference between the 
freight on coir mats and mattings and the raw material, this 
Ad hoc Committee finds that the present rate of freight is itself 
very high, especially on a commodity of comparatively small 
value like coir mats and mattings. For example, a mat which 
costs 9d. per sq. foot in India has to pay a freight of 3d. per sq. 
foot when consigned to the United Kingdom or Continental 
basis ports. In other words;, the freight on a sq. foot of a 
cheap variety of mat is 25 percent of its landed cost in the 
United Kingdom. This is considered very high- 

94. Whilst on the subject of freights, it cannot be said 
that the rates of freight from Malabar Coast on coir yarn and 
coir mats and mattings are higher than those from Ceylon who, 
as we have seen, is a large exporter of coir fibre and coir yam, 
but no coir mats and mattings. The Following are the rates of 
freight from Ceylon to the United Kingdom and Continental 
basis porta;— 


8 Cwts. 150sh 

50 C ft 15Qsh 

6 CfvtS. 963Sfh 

50 C. ft. 150sh 

%)moAd hoc: iGommittee.also considered! the position ofrthe 
rates:; ofb freight on coir mats andmattiog&fBOtm India.in • rm 
lation to freight rates on jute goods* which ?ar«'Cowparafele 


Per ton of 

Coir rope in bundles or 
coils 

Ceit yarn in pressed 
bates 

Cbir yarn in ballots 
tbir fibre oristles in j 
pressed bales < 
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commodities exported in large quantities from India. The 
following are the freight rates per ton of 50 C. ft. 


Jute 

Gunnies 
Jute carpets 


Fer ton of 

50 C. ft. 
do. 
do. 


£7-4-0 

7-18—6 

9-10-0 


It will be seen from the above figures that coir yarn or coir 
mats and mattings are in no way at a disadvantage. 


Co-operative Marketing 

95. How far co-operative marketing can serve the export 
trade in mats and mattings has not yet been the subject of close 
examination, but from the appended statement relating to ship¬ 
pers and the small quantities shipped by a very large number 
of them, it would appear that the organisation of a Central 
Marketing Society could be of immense benefit not only to the 
exporters but also in bringing about a solution for the unheal¬ 
thy competition amongst the manufacturers and shippers. The 
possibilities of organising a Central Co-operative Marketing 
Board for coir mats and mattings should be carefully studied, 
which is strongly recommended by this Ad hoc Committee, 

V, SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Coir Fibre 

The Committee recommends that the position of export 
of coir fibre and the end uses of fibre should be carefully 
watched by the Coir Board and periodically examined. With 
a view to enabling the Board to watch the situation carefully 
and exercise control, if it becomes necessary, all exporters of 
coir fibre should be licensed by the Board apd no export should 
be permitted except under a licence issued byThe Board (Para 15). 

Coir Yarn 

It is said that coir fibre does not easily lend itself to be 
spun into yarn by mechanical process. It must be one of the 
duties of the Research Department of the- Cpir ; Board to ex¬ 
amine this ppsition-(Bara 17). 
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No exhaustive study has been made by India as a pro¬ 
ducing country in the end uses of coir yarn and the Committee 
recommends that an early marketing survey in the consuming 
countries be made — (Para 18 i. 

There is no precise information as to how much of coir 
yarn in importing countries is used for industrial purposes such 
as manufacture of floor coverings and ropes. The Committee 
recommends that a market survey should be undertaken im¬ 
mediately. A delegation of the Board visiting those countries 
would be most useful. Endeavour may first be made through 
existing trade organisations of the Government of India to 
collect the necessary data — (para 30). 

It is understood that the United Kingdom and the Conti¬ 
nental countries obtain East African sisal as fibre and spin it 
into yarn; and the spinners, by agreement, seem to be fixing the 
price ofEast African sisal yarn both in the United Kingdom and 
Continental countries and such agreement seems to have enabled 
spinners to secure reasonable profits. The Committee recom¬ 
mends an investigation being made into this matter so that the 
results of the investigation may be utilised in the coir trade for 
introducing any measure of voluntary price agreement — 
(para 35). 

Ceylon can develop into a potential rival. to the coir 
industry in India — (para 37). 

A diversification of the export trade is calculated to make 
for stability in that sector and for this purpose more and more 
people capable of doing a fair amount of business should be 
given facilities to enter the trade. The Committee recommends 
that the Coir Board should vigilantly watch the trend of exports 
of coir yarn, and if this trend does not indicate a tendency to¬ 
wards progressive diversification, the Boaed should take im¬ 
mediate steps to regulate the exports in whatever manner it 
thinks fit —(para 45). 

The development of Central Co-operative Marketing 
Societies can exert a very wholesome influence uj>oh the quality 
of yarn and also on the price stability as the (Central Marketing 
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Societies would form the apex of a system of several co-operative 
societies for the production and marketing of yarn. The Com¬ 
mittee strongly recommends to State Governments interested 
that they should render every financial aid b.oth for the capital 
outlay and for working capital, if existing funds are found to 
be insufficient — (para 46). 

Exporters and exports of coir yarn should be licensed in 
the same manner as is contemplated in the scheme recommended 
in the case of coir products, subject to necessary modifications 
regarding ownership of a factory by shippers. The fees for 
licensing should be the same as in the case of export of coir 
products — (para 47). 

Warehousing 

The Committee is in general agreement with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Jld hoc Committee on Coir Yarn regarding 
establishment of licensed warehouses. The Committee however 
thinks that fundamental changes have to be made in the method 
of production, in grading etc., before it would be possible 
to introduce compulsory licensed warehousing system. Other¬ 
wise compulsion might result in confusion in the trade wite no 
advantage either to the primary producer or the final exporter - 
(para 48). 

Standardisation of Quality 

Exporters of coir yarn may have their own trade marks; 
but they must have relation to the standardised qualities. If a 
scheme for this purpose is evolved, along with standardisation 
of coir yarn, the marketing of coir yarn in foreign countries is 
bound to be facilitated and beneficial to the industry. The 
Committee recommends a closer examination into this subject - 
(para 51). 

Licensing system 

Since opinion is unanimous that proper organisation of 
the export trade is necessary, the Committee has gone into the 
methods by which this can be best secured, and has prepared 
an elastic scheme of licensing of exporters and exports of coir 
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No organised attempt has hitherto been made by the 
industry as such in foreign markets for advertisement and pro¬ 
paganda. With effective advertisement and propaganda India’s 
markets in foreign countries could be developed very consider¬ 
ably. A study of the foreign markets and close market survey 
are an essential preliminary to any organised scheme of adver¬ 
tisement and propaganda. The manner of advertisement and 
propaganda would vary with the requirements of each market. 
No hard and fast rule could be laid as to the lines which adver¬ 
tisement and propaganda should follow. It is recommended 
that the advertisement and propaganda in foreign countries 
must be handled by experts in the line and that the Coir Board 
should take urgent and suitable action in this regard - (para 87). 

When the Coir Board has organised itself fully and made 
arrangements for advertisements and propaganda, it should 
issue an attractive bulletin which would contain all necessary 
features about coir industry in the same way as bulletins appear 
in foreign countries in respect of other floor coverings — 
(para 88). 

The Committee is in full agreement with the recom¬ 
mendations regarding standardisation of quality and on designs 
and planning contained in the report of the SZd.hoc Committee 
for Coir Products — {para 89}. 

Freight Rates 

Manufacturers of coir mats and mattings in India are at 
a disadvantage as compared with the manufacturers of mats 
and mattings in those countries which import coir yarn and 
manufacture it into mats and mattings because of the rates of 
freight levied on coir mats and mattings as compared to that 
on coir yarn — (para 91). 

Apart from the question of the difference between the 
freight on coir mats and mattings and the raw material, the 
Committee finds that the present rate of freight is itself very 
high — (para 93). 

Coir yarn and coir mats and mattings are in no way at a 
disadvantage in relation to freight rates on jute goods-(para 94.) 
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The organisation of a Central Marketing Society could 
be of immense benefit not only to the exporters but also in 
bringing about a solution for the unhealthy competition 
amongst the manufacturers and shippers. The possibilities of 
organising a Central Co-operative Marketing Board for coir 
mats and mattings should be carefully studied, which is strongly 
recommended by the Committee — (para 95). 
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for spun yarn. The spinning costs of these varieties are not 
available. 

35. It is understood that the United Kingdom and the- 
Continental countries obtain East African Sisal as fibre and 
spin it into yarn on machines By agreement, the spinners seem 
to be fixing the price of East African Sisal yarn both in the 
United Kingdom and in the Continent. Such an agreement 
seems to have enabled spinners to secure reasonable profits. On 
this point, there has been no evidence from the answers received 
to the questionnaire. Nevertheless, the information seems to 
be sufficiently authentic and this Ad hoc Committee recommends 
an investigation befng made into this matter so that the result 
of that investigation may be utilised in the coir trade for 
introducing any measure of voluntary price agreement. 

36. Appendices V and VI giving the prices and production 
of other hard fibres will show the force of competition which 
coir yarn has to face in the world’s markets. In addition, 
Ceylon is also a producer and exporter of coir yam and is a 
potential rival. The’ following are the figures of export of coir 
yarn from Ceylon : — 


1938 

4.606 

tons 

1947 

1,785 

99 

1948 

2,544 

99 

1949 

2,838 

99 

1950 

4,353 

99 

1951 

4,458 

• 99 

1952 

2,210 

.99 

1953 

.. .2,317 

99 

1954 

2,620 

99 


Source: Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 

37. Compared to our production and export, these may 
appear to be small, but considering that Ceylon’s acreage 
under coconut is estimated at over one million acres, roughly 
two-thirds of India’s acreage, there is great potentiality for the 
development of coir yarn production in Ceylon. It may be 
that Ceylon has not the man-power and the comparatively 





APPENDIX I 

AD HOC COMMITTEE FOR EXTERNAL MARKETING 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


[Answers to all the questions or to questions relating to any 
of the subjects in which you are interested may kindly be sent 
to Mr. M C Thomas, I. A. S., Chairman, Coir Board, 
Ernakulam, on or before 1 st December, 1954] 

STATISTICS 

1. What has been the comparative position in regard to 
export of coir fibre, coir yarn, and coir mats and mattings 
before and after World War II? The figures may be given 
under the following heads: 


Year 


Statement I 

Total exports 

Price 

• 

Coir 

cwts. 

Statement II 

(Exports) . 

Coir Coir Coir 

Rs. 

Total 

Year 

fibre 

yarn mats mattings 



cwts. 

cwts. cwts. cwts. 

cwts. 


To which 

Statement III 
(Coir Fibre - exports) 

Quantity 

Price 

Year 

country 

* 



exported 

cwts. 

Rs, 


To which 

Statement IV 
(Coir mats - exports) 

Quantity 

Price 

Year 

country 

exported 

cwts. 

Rs. 
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Statement V 

(Coir mats - exports) 

To which Quahtity 

Year country 

exported cwts. 

Statement VI 

(Coir mattings - exports) 

To which Quantity Price 

Year country 

exported cwts. Rs. 

IMPORT POLICY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

2. Which foreign countries are the main consumers of our 
coir fibre, coir yarn and coir products? 

3. What are the main difficulties which our export trade in 
these commodities has to face? 

4. What are the countries that have levied import duties and 
placed restrictions on imports of coir fibre, coir yarn and 
coir products? Is the import duty on coir mats and mattings 
in any country higher than that on other floor coverings? 

5. Will the existing trade agreements between India and 
foreign countries t>e helpful in getting over this difficulty? 
If so to what extent? 

6. Are these trade agreements being brought to the notice of 
the trade from time to time? Are the agreements being 
effectively implemented? For instance, is currency being re¬ 
gularly released by the Governments concerned for import 
of coir and coir goods? What has been your experience in 
this respect? 

COMPETITION OF OTHER ARTICLES 

7. What are the other fibres and floor coverings with which 
the coir industry has to compete? 

8. Has any systematic investigation been made of the possibi¬ 
lity of meeting this competition? If not, should not steps 
be taken for such an enquiry? What steps will you suggest? 


Price 

Rs. 



9. Is it true that for want of improved and advanced designs 
such as are obtained only by employing modern machinery, 
the Indian made coir floor coverings are gradually losing 
the world markets? 

ADVERTISEMENT 

10. Do you think that oufcoir fibre, coir yarn and coir pro¬ 
ducts are being properly advertised in foreign countries? 
Is there any existing arrangement made by the trade for 
this purpose? 

11. Is there not a good market for coir fibre as mattress fibre 
in foreign countries? Will it be advisable to exploit this 
market? Where retting is not possible, cannot the dry husk 
be used for this purpose? 

12. Is there any existing arrangement made by the trade to 
study and report the needs of the foreign consumers from 
time to time? 

13. Is the coir industry taking part in the various internationa’ 
fairs and exhibitions held abroad? Is the industry availing 
itself of the concessions offered by the Government of 
India for this purpose? what help do you think the Coir 
Board should give to the industry in this respect? 

14. What forms do you consider most suitable to advertise 
coir goods in foreign markets: 

(a) Exhibitions of a permanent form. 

(b) Annual trade shows or fairs. 

(c) Travelling exhibitions. 

(d) Newspaper advertising in retail or 
trade publications. 

15. Would you recommend the establishment of a distinctive 
marking to connect with an advertising campaign, or 
would you rely on the advertisement of “Indian made”? 

16. Do you think that audio visual channels should be 
employed -radio, film and television, and in what order? 

17. In what order would you devote funds to the above 
various methods of promoting sales: 
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(a) in the U. K. 

(b) in the U. S. A. 

(c) in Australia. 

(d) in other markets. 

38. What properties of coir would you emphasize in adverti¬ 
sements, and would you vary this emphasis in different 
markets ? 

19. Can you recommend any telling slogans to advertise coir 
goods? 

20. In which market do you consider there is the most scope 
for development by propaganda? 

21. Do you favour the establishment of permanent agencies 
for propaganda in various overseas markets, arid if so 
which markets would merit this attention ? 

DISORGANISATION IN THE INDUSTRY 

22. To what extent is disorganisation in the industry acting 
as a handicap to the export trade? 

23. Is it a fact that there is a large influx of shippers and 
manufacturers (non-shippers) into the industry ? What is 
the number under each head in Travancore-Cochin and 
the other exporting States at present? 

24. To what extent is their unrestricted entry into the industry 
injurious to the export trade ? 

25. Is there uneconomic competition among the manufac¬ 
turers who are also shippers? 

26. Does uneconomic competition exist among the manufac¬ 
turers who are not shippers, for instance, among the rural 
factories ? 

27. Is it a fact that proper business standards are not always 
being maintained by some of the manufacturers and 
shippers? Have there been instances of trading under 
different names, pirating of samples, shipping goods below 
samples, etc.? 

28. What measures will you suggest for the proper organi¬ 
sation of the industry with a view to over-coming these 
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evils? Are you in favour of introduction of controls; 
if so, to what extent? 

LICENSING SYSTEM 

29. Should all the existing manufacturer-shippers and shippers 
be freely licensed or should any qualifications be pres¬ 
cribed? If so, what qualifications will you suggest, keeping 
in mind the need for not hampering the growth of the 
industry and for avoiding the establishment of vested 
interest? 

30. Are you in favour of laying down conditions for the entry 
of new manufacturer-shippers and shippers into the trade? 
If so, what contitions will you propose? 

SPECIFICATION OF STANDARDS 

31. Do you advocate the need for laying down quality and 
grade specifications for the goods exported? If so, can this 
be done immediately, or should we put this off till the 
Indian Standards Institution prescribes qualities and 
grades on the completion of its investigations? What are 
your own proposals about quality and grades? 

32. If qualities and grades are prescribed, what should be the 
machinery for enforcing these? Should there be inspection 
and certification of the goods before they are shipped, or 
is it enough if provision is made for investigation of com¬ 
plaints after they are made? 

33. Do you think the standardisation of qualities will ensure 
uniformity of prices, and prevent unfair competition? Or 
is it necessary that there should be a rigid system of price 
control and export quotas? Will this be practicable? 

WAREHOUSES 

34. Is it feasible to have a system of licensing of warehouses 
for stocking and sale of coir fibre, coir yarn and coir pro¬ 
ducts for exports? If such warehouses are established, is it 
necessary to make licensing compulsory? 
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35. Will not the quality of the goods be guaranteed if a system 
of warehouse certificates is introduced? 

CENTRAL MARKETING SOCIETIES 

36. Can the same result be secured by voluntary co-operation 
with the Central Marketing Societies who will supply 
goods of the required quality? Will it not be possible to 
keep the Central Co-operative Societies regularly informed 
of the price fluctuations in the foreign markets so that they 
may adjust their purchases on that basis? What machinery 
will you suggest for this purpose? 

37. Conversely, will it be possible or desirable to give publicity 
to our grades and prices in the foreign markets? 

EXPORT OF FIBRE AND YARN - RESTRICTION OF 

38. In order to give an impetus to the export of mats and 
mattings, is it necessary or desirable to place any restric¬ 
tions on the export of coir fibre and yarn? 

EXPORT DUTY ON COIR PRODUCTS 

39. Is it necessary or desirable to levy any customs duty on the 
export of coir'products? 

LICENSING OF EXPORTERS - FEES 

40. What fee, if any, should be levied for the licensing of 
exporters of coir fibre, coir yarn and coir products?* 

PAYMENT BY OVER-SEAS BUYERS 

41. What are the present methods of payment by overseas 
buyers? Do they open letters Of credit and pay hundred 
per cent or a lesser percentage of the cost of the goods? 
On what terms is the balance payable to the exporters? 
Do you think that any change in the present system is 
necessary, and if so, what are your suggestions? Do you 
think that additional restrictions regarding credit and ex¬ 
port finance are required over and above those which are 
at present being applied by the Reserve Bank? 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 

42. What machinery will you suggest for ; investigation of 
claims made by the exporters at this end or by the buyers 
in foreign countries ? 

43. What action do you- suggest in case a claim \s riot settled 
as decided by any machinery that ipay be sgt up for settling 
disputes, by.(a) Exporter (b) Importer? 

FREIGHT RATES 

44. What is the difference in the freight rates from India as 
between coir fibre and coir yarn on the one hand and coir 
products on the other ? 

45. What is the difference in the rate of steamer freight on 
coir fibre, coir yarn and coir products from India to over¬ 
seas countries and from Ceylon to overseas countries? 

46. Is there any difference in freight rates from India as bet¬ 
ween coir fibre, coir yarn and coir products on the one 
hand and other similar goods on the other? For instance, 
what are the freight rates for coir products and jute mat¬ 
tings shipped from Calcutta? 

47. Is there any difference between the freight rates on coir 
products shipped from Bombay arfd coir products shipped 
from the Malabar Ports? 

48. What are the freight rates on Manilla floor coverings 
shipped from the Philippines to America? 

49. Has there been a general reduction in freight rates else¬ 
where compared with the Malabar Ports? 

50. Is there any freight rebate allowed for shipments of coir 
fibre, coir yarn and coir products? What is the percentage 
of the rebate? 

51. Is the operation of the Conference Line to the advantage 
or disadvantage of shippers of coir fibre, coir yarn and 
coir products? 

52. What are the conditions of eligibility for the rebate? 

53. How is the rebate paid? 

Nvt>”. The above relate to rebate allowed to shipments made from 
India to foreign countries. 
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54. Is there a Conference of Steamer Owners in India and is 
there a deferred rebate system among the Indian Steam¬ 
ship Owners in respect of Coastwise shipments or shipments 
from India to Burma and other countries? If so, what is 
the rate of rebate and what are the conditions under which 
such rebate is paid? When was such deferred rebate system 
introduced and for what purpose? 

55. How do rates of freight on coir products from Malabar 
Coast to the U K. and Continental Ports compare with, 

la) rate of freight from Malabar Coast Ports to Persian 
Gulf Ports? 

<b rate of freight from Malabar Coast Ports to African 
Ports in the Indian Ocean? 

(c) rate of freight from Malabar Coast Ports to Eastern 
Mediterranean Ports? 

and rate of freight from the U. K. find Continental Ports 
to the above Ports? 

56. Are Steamer Agents paying secret commission to shippers 
to induce shipments by their steamer? 

57. Are shippers resorting to manipulation of weights/measure¬ 
ments of packages with a view to securing unfair advan¬ 
tage on freight payments? If so how can such practices 
be prevented? 

58. Would acute competition between steamship lines result in 
fluctuating rates of freight, and would such fluctuations 
assist export trade generally, and small shippers in parti¬ 
cular? 

SHIPMENT ON CONSIGNMENT 

59. Is the system of shipment on “consignment” to the advan¬ 
tage or the disadvantage of the coir trade? If disadvan¬ 
tageous, how? 

SALES IN FOREIGN MARKETS 

60. What are the present methods of Marketing of coir fibre, 
coir yarn and coir products in foreign markets? What 
is the machinery by which the goods are sold to the 
consumer? 



61. What relation does the price paid by the consumer bear to 
the landed cost from India? What are the costs incurred 
between the delivery of the goods at the port and delivery 
to the consumer? 

EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEE ORGANISATION 

62. Are you in favour of getting the benefit of the export 
Credit Guarantee Organisation of the Government of 
India for the coir trade? If so, what are your suggestions 
regarding the form and the manner in which such help 
should be rendered? 

WAGE-STRUCTURE 

63. Do you think that under present conditions the coir 
industry can stand the existing wage structure? 

64. Do you think, with proper marketing and organisation, 
the industry would be able to stand a higher wage struc¬ 
ture? 

PRICE CONTROL 

65. Are you in favour of introducing floor prices for exports 
of coir fibre, coir products? 

66. On what basis would you fix the floor prices? 

67. What methods and what agency will you propose for the 
enforcement of such prices? 

68. When prices are fixed, how will you protect the arrange¬ 
ment from evasion? By what methods would you prevent 
secret rebates, understandings, etc.? 


Convener, 

AD HOC COMMITTEE FOR EXTERNAL MARKETING 



List of those who sent answers to the Questionnaire 


1. Messrs. Madura Co , Ltd., Alleppey, 

2. „ Bombay Co., Ltd., Alleppey. 

3. „ S.'K. V. Industries, Ltd., Paravoor. 

4. „ Indian Coir Manufacturing Co., Alleppey. 

5. Vasu Brothers, Cochin. 

6. The Travancore-Cochin Coir Yarn Merchants’ Association, 
Alleppey. 

7. The Cochin Coir Merchants’ Association, Cochin. 

8. The Travancore-Cochin Mats & Matting Exporters’ 
Association, Alleppey. 

9. Mr. J. L. white, C/o Messrs. H. E. Day, Ltd., Cochin. 

10. Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co,,. Ltd., Alleppey. 

1L „ Volkart Brothers, Cochin. 

12. The Travancore-Cochin Coir Producers’ & Dealers’ 
Association, Alleppey. 

13. Shri T. D. Samuel, Ernakulam. 

14. Messrs. Joythi Coir Mills, Ltd., Alleppey. 

15. Shri K.’ Kesavan Nair, Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., 
Calicut. 

16. The Malabar Produce Merchants’ Association, 

Kozhikode. 

17. The Malabar Chamber of Commerce, Calicut. 

18. The Joint Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives & Village 
Industries, Poona. 

19. Shri CheckaR. Jam, C/o Bangaru Checka&Co., Kakinada. 

20. Messrs. A. Tobino & P. Mumenthaler, Genoa. 

21. The Travancore Coir Mats & Matting Manufacturers’ 
Association, Alleppey. 

22 Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., Cochin. 
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3 from Alleppey, Cochin, Calient and other Malabar Coast Ports 
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APPENDIX IV 

tients of Coir Yarn from Alleppey, Cochin, Calicut and other Malabar Coast Ports 
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l Reports of the Cochin Chamber of Commerce. 

tan are included in shipments to places in India for all the years. 








per ton, baled weight basis 


(Source — Travancore Chamber of Commerce 
Annual Reports) 
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APPENDIX VII 

Shippers of Coir Yarn Bales from Alleppey and Cochin 


Shipper 

No. 

1954 

January/December 
Total No. of Coir 
Yarn Bales shipped 
from Alleppey and 
Cochin 

1955 

January/June 

Total No. of Coir 
Yarn Bales shipped 
from Alleppey and 
Cochin 

i 

61,169 

30,969 

2 

36,976 

14,084 

3 

31,535 

13,349 

4 

33,077 

12,936 

5 

25,329 

12,176 

6 

16,770 

9,576 

7 

19,689 

6,788 

8 

12,123 

4,177 

9 

9,451 

5,035 

10 

8,093 

5,739 

H 

5,926 

2,690 

12 

2,236 

3,058 

13 

1,565 

145 

14 

887 

, , 

15 

1,170 

907 

16 

3,910 

1,381 

17 

3,703 

2,902 

18 

3,303 

1,720 

19 

3,272 

1,604 

20 

2,365 

1,130 

21 

1,381 

2,265 

22 

1,256 


23 

1,184 

1,501 

24 

993 


25 

925 


26 

675 


27 

388 


28 


430 

29 

320 

, , 

30 

250 

592 

31 

90 

1,851 

32 

67 

, , 

33 

100 


34 

100 


35 

65 

80 

36 


115 

37 


120 

38 


20 

39 


80 

40 

100 

15 

41 


11 

42 

100 

• • 


Total 290,653 137,446 






APPENDIX VII (A) 

Shippers who have been Shipping Coir Yarn Regularly before and after the War (in Bales) 
Jan/June 

1955 . 1954 1953 1952 1950 1948 1946 1939 
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(1) Source - Annual Reports of the Cochin Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) Shipments to Pakistan are included in shipments to places in India. 

(3) Where actual weights are not given 100 sq. yds. is taken as equivalent to 3 cwts. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Shipments of Mats, Mattings, Fugs and Carpets from JUleppey, Cochin, Calicut and other Malabar Coast Ports 




APPENDIX IX 

Comparative Statement of new Shippers appearing in the list of Shippers of Coir Mats & Mattings and the 
Number of Shippers dropping out between 1929 and 1938 and between 1949 and 1954 
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APPENDIX XI 

SCHEME FOR LICENSING OF EXPORTERS AND 
EXPORTS OF COIR PRODUCTS (EXCLUDING ROPES) 

1. Licensing of Established Exporters of Coir Mats, 
Mattings, Rugs, Carpets, etc, (excluding Ropes). 

Any individual, firm, company, corporation, or co-oper¬ 
ative society who furnishes proof in the prescribed manner of 
his having exported out of India coir mats and/or mattings etc., 
during anp of the preceding three years shall be entitled to be 
licensed as an exporter under this Act. Such licensed exporter 
shall be permitted to be on the Register of licensed exporters 
and hold a licence as an exporter only for a period of twelve 
months from the date of licensing, subsequent to which his 
licence shall be renewed each year to entitle him to be on the 
Register of licensed exporters. 

2. Registration of new exporters of coir mats and/or 
mattings (excluding ropes). 

Any individual, firm, company, corporation, dr co-opera¬ 
tive society, who has not exported any coir mats and/or mat¬ 
tings during any of the years mentioned under Clause 1 may be 
licensed as a new exporter on the following condition, viz.— 

He should be the owner of a factory registered as such 
under the indian Factories Act in which coir mats and/or mat¬ 
tings are actually manufactured provided that the Coir Board 
may exempt any areas in India where the mats and matting 
industry is in a nascent state. 

3. Renewal of licence 

Every exporter under Clauses 1 and 2 above shall have 
to renew his licence at the beginning of every year and he shall 
have to satisfy for renewal of licence the following conditions:- 
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(a) He should be the owner of a factory registered as 
such under the Indian Factories Act in which coir mats and/or 
mattings (excluding ropes) are actually manufactured, subject 
to proviso in clause 2. 

(b) He should have paid the necessary fee for the renewal 
of the licence. 

(c) He should produce a clearance certificate from the 
Income-tax authorities. 

(d) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Board 
that he has taken earnest efforts to establish a factory, the Board 
at its discretion may extend the period for renewal of licence 
during which period he should have established a factory to 
become eligible to get his licence renewed. 

4. Licence and Renewal fee. 

The fee for licence as an exporter of coir mats and/or 
mattings (excluding ropes) shall be jfcs. 5Q/-. The renewal fee 
shall be Rs. 10/- per annum. 

5. Licensing of Exports of Coir produ ct s (excluding ropes). 

No exporter who has not been licensed under Section 
10 (2) (b) of the Coir Industry Act shall be given a licence to 
export coir products (excluding ropes) out of India under 
Section 12 of. the Act, and no exporter who has not been licensed 
as such shall; be given a licence for export. All licences are 
strictly non-transferable. There will be no separate fee for the 
issue of these licences. Licences are to be issued each year. 

6. i Standing Oonimittce Tor licensing of exporters. 


There should be a Standing Committee of the Coir Board 
consisting of five members for the purpose of the licensing of 
shippers and renewal of such licences. This Standing Cpmmittee 
shall be responsible for the necessary controls in thisdo'hnection. 
The Standing Committee shall consist of:— 

(a) the Chairman of the Board; 

(b) a Government official; 
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(c) a member not directly interested in the export of 
coir mats/mattings; and 

(d) two members directly interested in the export or 
production of coir mats/mattings. 

The members at (b), (c) and (d) shall be elected by the members 
of the Board from amongst themselves. 

7. Any exporter once licensed may not apply for licence 
as a new exporter until the expiry of one year from the date of 
issue off his previous licence. 

8. Investigation of complaints . 

The Standing Committee referred to in clause 6 shall 
function as follows in regard to investigation of complaints:— 

(1) When the Office of the Coir Board receives any 
complaint from any buyer in respect of non-fulfilment of a con¬ 
tract, in any manner whatsoever, by any licensed exporter, it 
shall refer the complaint to the Standing Committee. The Stand¬ 
ing Committee may collect evidence regarding the sustainabi¬ 
lity of the complaint, examine the matter carefully and submit 
its recommendation regarding the quantum of compensation to 
be paid to the claimant. This recommendation, unless appealed 
against by either party, shall be implemented. 

(2) If the licensed shipper or buyer is not satisfied with 
the decision, he shall have the right to appeal against the 
decision to the Coir Board and the decision of the Coir Board 
shall be final. 

Provided, however, that the Government of India shall 
suo motu or at the request of the party concerned, have power 
of revision and shall call for the papers and revise the decision 
of the Coir Board if found justified. 

(3) In the event of licensed exporter refusing or failing 
to pay the compensation fixed under Clause (2), his licence 
shall be withdrawn until such time as he complies with the 
decision and pays the compensation. 
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(4) When the Coir Board receives any complaint from 
a licensed exporter in respect of non-fulfilment of a contract in 
any manner whatsoever by an overseas importer, it shall be 
referred to the Standing Committee which shall be dealt with in 
the same manner as a complaint received against any licensed 
exporter as in sub-clauses (l) and (2) above. 

(5) In the event of the overseas buyer not participating 
in the proceedings of the Standing Committee, the Standing 
Committee may still give its decision and the Chairman of the 
Board shall communicate the decision to the overseas buyer 
concerned. 

(6) Should the overseas buyer refuse to render the 
satisfaction required of him he shall be black-listed. No licens¬ 
ed exporter shall, after the notification regarding black-listing, 
be permitted to enter into any contract for the supply of coir 
mats and/or mattings to that buyer so long as his name is on 
the black-list. Any licensed exporter entering into a new con¬ 
tract with a black-listed buyer is liable to have his name removed 
from the Register of licensed exporters for any specified period 
or permanently. Any overseas buyer who is black-listed may 
have his name removed from the black-list when he has 
rendered satisfaction to the licensed exporter. 
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APPENDIX XII 

List of Import Doties in Foreign Countries 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Coir Fibre 

Free 


Coir Yarn 

Free 


Coir Mats, Mattings & Rugs .. 

Free 


FRANCE 



:Coir Fibre 

Free 


Coir Yarn- 



Single 

Free 


Twisted 

18% 


Coir Mats, Mattings i 



& Carpets > 

25% 


WEST GERMANY 



Customs 

Turnover- 


Duty 

Compensation 



Tax 

Coir Fibre - '¥• 

Free 

F ree 

Coir Yarn - 



Raw - 1 or 2 Ply 

Free 

6% 

Raw - 3 Ply 

18% 

4% 

Coir Mats, Mattings, i 


if 0/ 

Rugs & Carpets ) . • • 

25% 

.y [ Q. . 

AUSTRIA 


Coir Fibre 

Free 


Coir Foot Rugs (Mats) 

25% 


Floor Carpets & Coverings .. 

25% 



NORWAY 


Floor & passage mattings j. 
made of coir . V 

Door Mats made of coir 


60 Ores per Kg. 


45 


99 99 


99 
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CANADA 

Br. Pref. Most Favoured G. T. 



Tariff 

Nation 

Coir Yarn & Fibre 
Coir Mats & Mattings 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Mats with cut pile 




per sq. ft. 

2£ Cents. 

3 Cents. 5 Cents. 

Mats, n. o. p. rugs, car¬ 
peting, matting, persq. 




yd. 

6f Cents. 

7| Cents. 10 Cents. 


AUSTRALIA 



Coir Yarn & Fibre 

Free 

Most favoured Nation 




clause 

Coir Mats & Mattings 

30% a V. 



or 6d. per sq yd. 


do. 

Coir Rugs & Carpets 

do. 


do. 

NEW ZEALAND 


Br. Pr. Tariff Most F. N. 

Genl. T. 

Coir Yarn 

3% 

3% 

3% plus 9/40 
of duty as 
surcharge 

Coir Fibre 

Coir Mats, Mattings 

3%^ 

3% 

3% do. 

and Carpets 

20% 

30% 

50% do. 


EGYPT 

Coir Goods .. P. T. 5 per K. N. 

(P. T. 7.3=Re. 1/-) 


JORDAN 

Coir Goods .. 15% ad valorem 

N. RHODESIA 

Coir Yarn & Fibre Free 
Coir Mats, Mattings 

& Rugs 10% ad valorem - Suspended at 

present (April 1954) under pre¬ 
ferential Tariff 
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S- RHODESIA 

Coir Yarn & Fibre Free 

Coir Mats, Mattings 

& Rugs 15% ad valorem 

NYASALAND 

Coir Yarn, Fibre, Mats & Mattings —20% ad valorem 
Coir Rugs & Carpets —33J% do. 

KENYA, UGANDA & TANGANYIKA 

Coir Yarn, Fibre, Mats & Matting, 

Rugs and Carpets — 22% ad valorem 

ZANZIBAR 

Coir Yarn & Fibre .. Free 

Coir Mats, Matting, 

Rugs & Carpets .. 20% ad valorem 

ARGENTINA 

Coir Yarn & Fibre .. 42% of the declared value 

Mats, Mattings & 

Rugs .. 45% do. 

CEYLON 

Coir Manufactures .. 125% ad valorem 

THE PHILIPPINES 

Coir Yarn & Fibre exceeding 15 grams 1 

per 10 meters J —20% 

Coir Mats & Mattings — 35% 

Coir Rugs & Carpets — Other plain, 1 

pointed or galvanised > — 15% 

SWITZERLAND 
Coir Mats & Mattings 12% 

INDIA 

31|% 


Coir Products 
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Decisions of the Coir Board on the Recommendations of 

the Ad Hoc Committee for External Marketing 

(1) The position of export of coir fibre and the end uses 
of fibre should be carefully watched by the Coir Board and 
periodically examined. With a view to enabling the Board to 
watch the situation carefully and exercise control, if it becomes 
necessary, all exporters of coir fibre should be licensed by the 
Board and no export should be permitted except under a licence 
issued by the Board. 

(2) A closer study should be made into the possibilities 
of producing mattress and bristle fibre in places where there are 
no natural retting facilities and the export of the same to foreign 
countries. 

(3) The Research Department of the Coir Board should 
examine whether coir fibre would easily lend itself to be spun 
into yarn by mechanical process. 

(4) As no exhaustive study has been made by India as a 
producing country in the end uses of coir yam, an early market¬ 
ing survey should be made in the consuming countries. There 
is also no precise information as to how much of coir yarn in 
importing countries is used for industrial purposes such as 
manufacture of floor coverings and ropes A delegation of the 
Board visiting those countries would be most useful. Endeavour 
may, however, first be made through existing trade organisations 
of the Government of India to collect the necessary data. 

(5) It is understood that the United.Kingdom and the 
Continental countries obtain East African sisal as fibre and spin 
it into yarn, and the spinners by agreement seem to be fixing the 
price of East African sisal yarn both in the United Kingdom 
and the Continental countries, and such agreement seems to 
have enabled spifiners to secure reasonable profits. An investi¬ 
gation should be made into this matter so that the results of 
the investigation may be utilised in the coir trade for introduc¬ 
ing any measure of voluntary price agreement. 

(6) The question of establishing a Central Marketing 
Centre in one of the European countries for sale of coir yarn 
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should be one of the subjects to be studied by the proposed 
foreign delegation. 

(7) A diversification of the export trade is calculated to 
make for stability in that sector and for this purpose more and 
more people capable of doing a fair amount of business should 
be given facilities to enter the trade. The Coir Board should 
vigilantly watch the trend of exports of coir yarn, and if this 
trend does not indicate a tendency towards progressive diversi¬ 
fication, the Board should take immediate steps to regulate the 
exports in whatever manner it thinks fit. 

(8) State Governments interested in the development of 
Central Co-operative Marketing Societies should be requested 
to render every financial aid both for their capital outlay and 
working capital, if existing funds are found to be insufficient, 
as such societies can exert a very wholesome influence upon the 
quality of yarn and also on the price stability- 

(9) Exporters and exports of coir yarn should be licensed 
in the same manner as is contemplated in the scheme in respect 
of coir products, subject to necessary modifications regarding 
ownership of a factory by shippers. The fees for licensing 
should be the same as in the case of export of coir products. 

(10) Exporters of coir yarn may have their own trade 
marks; but they must have relation to the standardised qualities. 
A closer examination should be made into this subject with a 
view to evolve a scheme for this purpose, along with standardi¬ 
sation of coir yarn, so that the marketing of coir yarn in 
foreign countries would be facilitated. 

ill) Immediate action should be taken to implement the 
scheme contained in Appendix XI' of the report regarding 
licensing of exporters and exports of coir products (excluding 
ropes). 

(12) In view of the existing condition of backwardness of 
areas like Malabar in the matter of manufacture of coir mats 
and mattings, exemption should be granted to such areas from 
provisions in the scheme relating to registration of new export¬ 
ers and renewal of licence. 
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(13) As in the case of backward areas, co-operative socie¬ 
ties, the members of which are owners of small industrial 
establishments which cannot fall within the definition of the 
term ‘factory’ under the Indian Factories Act 1948, should also 
be exempted from the clauses of the scheme relating to registra¬ 
tion of new exporters and renewal of licence. 

(14) The Coir Board should collect full information re¬ 
garding the scale of duties or restrictions imposed on import of 
coir and coir products in various countries from time to time. 

(15) The Continental countries have been importing large 
quantities of yarn and almost all yarn imported is used for the 
manufacture of mats and mattings. The Government of India 
should be requested to immediately take the strongest possible 
line when negotiating Trade Agreements with such countries 
as Holland, Germany, France and Belgium with a view to 
ensuring that those countries would permit of at least 25 per 
cent on a weight basis of coir mats and mattings in proportion 
to the coir yarn which those countries import. If, however 
those countries refuse to co-operate with India, action should 
then be taken to regulate the exports of coir yarn to those 
destinations by suitable steps. 

(16) Advertisement and propaganda in foreign countries 
must be handled by experts in the line and the Coir Board 
should take urgent and suitable action in this regard. 

(17) The Coir Board should issue an attractive bulletin 
which would contain all necessary features about coir industry 
ip the same way as bulletins appear in foreign countries in res¬ 
pect of other floor coverings. 

The possibilites of organising a Central Co-operative 
Marketing Board for coir mats and mattings should be carefully 
studied, as such organisation could be of immense benefit not 
only to the exporters but also in bringing about a solution fo r 
the unhealthy competition among the manufacturers and 
shippers. 



